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we find it hard to take a very optimistic view 

of the result of the conversations which have 

taken place this week between M. Briand and 
Mr. Chamberlain. It is by no means clear that any 
of the fundamental difficulties of the Pact project 
have yet been squarely faced. Such difficulties as 
arise from the difference between the British and French 
points of view are serious enough. They have, however, 
been smoothed over this week, and it is not impossible 
that they might be entirely removed in the course of 
further conversations—that Mr. Chamberlain, that 
istosay, might reach complete personal agreement with 
M. Briand. But such an agreement would be of com- 
paratively small value in the present case, for no degree 
of official harmony between London and Paris will 
appreciably improve the prospects of the Pact. In 
previous negotiations such harmony has had a real 
mportance, leading to decisions which could quickly 
be translated into facts. But the present negotiations 
stand on a different footing because they involve two 
factors which are not under the control of the negotiators 
of this week—namely, British public opinion and 
Geman public opinion. This Pact project is not a 
matter that can be settled over our heads. It is not 
vith M. Briand but with the British public that Mr. 
Chamberlain has to reach an understanding ; and it 
Shot with Mr. Chamberlain but with Herr Stresemann 
and the German Nationalists, that M. Briand must come 
 terms—if the Pact is to be worth signing. Mr. 
berlain may withdraw objections on this point 

a that, may offer a concession for a concession, and so 
Yn the results of all this friendly bargaining will 
wholly abortive if they go an inch beyond the 
Smmitments for which British public opinion is pre- 
baited or if they are not acceptable to the Germans. 


}'« reasons which we discuss more fully elsewhere, 






We are inclined, indeed, to think that a preliminary 
Anglo-French agreement is more likely to obstruct 
than to promote the success of the ensuing negotiations 
with Germany. For if we do not go into those negotiations 
with free hands we shall be powerless to prevent their 
being wrecked upon the rocks on which they would 
certainly come to grief if France and Germany were 
the sole parties to them. 
* * * 


There are two apparently serious obstacles to the 
success of this attempt to make a real peace. The first 
is the French demand that in certain cases of “ flagrant ” 
breach of the Treaty of Versailles they should be 
authorised to enter the demilitarised Rhineland without 
the previous consent of the League or of any other 
arbitral body or even of the British Government. To 
this demand Mr. Chamberlain is reported to have con- 
sented after some cutting down of M. Briand’s list of 
“ flagrant’ offences. But we shall be greatly sur- 
prised if the Parliament and public opinion of Great 
Britain will admit such a claim in any form. In no cir- 
cumstances whatever are we prepared to give the French 
the free hand they desire; for we know too much 
already of the way in which they might use it if a 
Poincaré were presently to return to power. The second 
serious obstacle is the natural objection of disarmed 
Germany to the obligations and risks of Article 16 of 
the Covenant. This obstacle, however, may be got over 
if France's right to take action in defence of her Eastern 
allies is sufficiently limited and defined. A temporary 
compromise on the point should not at any rate prove 
impossible. In principle it is quite unreasonable to 
expect Germany to accept the risk of a Russian invasion 
in her present defenceless state, but the risk after all is 
much more theoretical than practical, and if difficult 
problems are to be solved risks must be taken by all 
parties. Certainly Great Britain in signing the Pact 
will be taking risks and assuming obligations which she 
is very far from being inclined to incur. 
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There remains a further difficulty in the fact that 
German publie opinion not unreasonably takes the view 
that if Germany is voluntarily to recognise the per- 
manent inviolability of her present Western Frontier, 
to guarantee the permanent demilitarisation of her 
Rhineland, and to continue the liquidation of her 
indebtedness under the Dawes scheme, there will 
remain no reason for any military occupation of her 
territory by the Allies; and that the clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles relating thereto should accordingly 
be modified. This view seems to us to be perfectly 
reasonable, but the German Government will never- 
theless in our opinion be very foolish if it attempts 
to press it just now. The curtailment of the armed 
occupation is an obvious and necessary corollary 
of that final and definite settlement of Franco-German 
quarrels which the Pact is supposed to represent. 
But it is a condition subsequent not precedent, and 
cannot be fulfilled until it is clear that French fears 
and hatreds have been effectively assuaged by the 
Pact and by the strict observance of the disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty. The British Government might 
wish to put an end at once to the occupation, but it 
could not in present circumstances press that view 
upon France. Germany might reasonably raise the 
question in 1926 or 1927, but not in 1925. To raise it 
now would be logical enough, but exceedingly unwise ; 
and we hope that it will not be raised. 

* 7 * 


The end of the Session has provoked comment upon 
the achievements and prospects of the most powerful 
British Government of modern times. Commen- 
tators are agreed as to the remarkable personal ascen- 
dency which Mr. Baldwin has gained over his own party. 
He has quelled his Die-Hards and is master of his 
house. We can hardly consent, however, to the verdict 
of the commentator who,in the Times this week,described 
him as the Abraham Lincoln of England. He has 
exhibited the generous instincts of a Lincoln, and some- 
thing perhaps of his detached insight into the minds 
of his fellow-countrymen, but surely, hitherto, nothing 
at all of Lincoln’s strength. He surrendered to the 
Admiralty, he surrendered to the miners. In our 
view one surrender was right and the other wrong, but 
at all events they were both palpable surrenders. 
Presently, perhaps, he and his Government will find 
their feet, but they have not done so yet. For our part 
we have a good deal of faith in Mr. Baldwin’s funda- 
mental goodwill and commonsense—and on the whole 
also, in his freedom from party prejudice. But we 
have yet to be convinced that he has the courage of 
his convictions and can bully his party as effectively 
as he can coax it. No statesman in the history of 
modern political England has had so free a hand and 
so great a chance as Mr. Baldwin; but he has shown 
little sign hitherto of being equal to his opportunity. 
He knows his own mind well enough, but seems diffident 
about acting upon his views. In anyone but a Prime 
Minister, responsible fo. the fortunes of the British 
Empire, it would be possible to admire such diffidence. 

* * * 


As Lord Reading resumes his duties at Simla he 
meets a situation on the Indian side to which there has 
been no parallel at any time since the elective system 
was initiated by Lord Morley. In the first All India 


— 


Assembly and the provincial Councils created under the 
Montagu scheme the Indian Liberals gave evideng 
of being able to provide both parliamentary talent 
and effective leadership of public opinion. But by 
the Swarajist victories of two years ago the Liberals 
were driven out, while the Independents, who woul 
have made common cause with them, have been driyep 
to act with the Swarajists. Under Mr. Motilal Nehy 
in the Assembly at Simla the Swarajists may be 
expected to show a more reasonable temper than was 
possible in the last session; but the position in Be 

is one of unlimited confusion. Mr. Sen Gupta is no 
substitute for C. R. Das, and the death of Sir Surep. 
dranath Banerjea deprives the Liberals of their veteray 
leader, who was invaluable to them because of his 
unequalled experience and the prestige of his per. 
sonality. Hence Liberals and Swarajists alike, ip 
Bengal, would seem to be unable to take prope 
advantage of the present state of affairs. The Gandhi 
movement has almost destroyed the conditions that 
are necessary to the development of political leadership, 
Bengal offers a striking example of this. The last 
conspicuous step in Surendranath Banerjea’s career 
was a further illustration, for at seventy-six years of 
age he recovered control of his old paper, the Bengalee, 
and made a characteristically vigorous effort to resume 
the labours of daily journalism. The plainest feature 
of the Indian situation at the moment is a distressing 
absence of talent for leadership, both ‘as regards 
political activity and the direction of opinion. 

* * * 


Discussions have been proceeding this week about the 
Commission which is to enquire into the future of the 
coal industry. The Government has been in touch with 
both the miners and the owners, and is apparently 
endeavouring to find a basis which will satisty both. 
The two points in question are the composition of the 
Commission and the terms of reference. It is by no 
means an easy task to find a Commission whose impar- 
tiality both parties will be ready to accept, and at the 
same time to avoid creating a body of which half the 
members will be committed in advance to one conclusion 
and half to another. Nor is it easy to devise satis 
factory powers and terms of reference, especially a 
the coalowners do not want an enquiry at all, while the 
miners, made sceptical by their previous experiences, 
are in a mood to survey the Government’s proposals in 
a highly critical spirit. In the end, it seems likely 
that the Government will be driven to use its own com- 
mon sense, even if this fails to satisfy the confli 
views of the two sides. But even the rarest 
sense will not make it easy to find persons still capable 
of surveying the coal problem with an open mind, 


much less to satisfy the disputants that such persons, if 


they can be found, are really to be trusted to carry the 
enquiry through in a fair spirit. For our part, we only 
venture to hope that the Commission will elicit valuable 
technical information. We do not think that it cap 
possibly relieve the Government or the public of 
responsibility of making up their own minds W 
is to be done. In other words, it is of no use to tty 
to bind anyone in advance to an acceptance of the 
Commission’s findings. 
* * ° 

It is reported that Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, Pr esident 
of the Board of Trade, has tendered his resignation 
to the Prime Minister on account of his wife's 
interest in the coal industry, to which the Governmes® 
has just given a subsidy. We are quite pee ~ 
see why he should resign. In these days, any poss! 


Government is bound to include a considerable n a 
of men directly concerned in industry, either as s 
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or as Trade Union leaders. It is a sound princi- 
ne that forbids a man at the same time to be a Minister 
i the Crown and an active company director or 
trde Union leader. But it is sheer nonsense to expect 
gch men to shake off all such interests on assuming 
and a sheer impossibility in these days to make 
tative Governments without them. We are 
well aware that the last Government broadly 
represented the wage-earning interest, and that this 
Government broadly represents that of the employers. 
this position will not be changed by Sir P. Cunliffe- 
lister's resignation, any more than it would have 
been by, say, Mr. Hartshorn’s resignation 
fom the Labour Government. Whether we like it 
not, we have to adapt our theory of politics to the 
gets of the existing situation. A solution of the 
which is admittedly difficult, is not to be 
found by running away from it as soon as it presents 
itself in concrete form. 
~ ~ * 
Attempts to settle the Welsh anthracite strike have 
hiled, and the employers are now threatening to close 
tly the pit at which the trouble began. It is 
not easy to explain this move ; for earlier in the week 
tems of settlement had been drafted, and _ there 
gemed a fair prospect of their acceptance by the 
omers. Nor do the matters actually in dispute 
suffice to explain the extraordinary bitterness on both 
sides with which the struggle is being conducted. The 
oly important point at issue is the “ seniority rule,” 
under which, by a long-standing custom of the district, 
the men latest employed are the first to be discharged 
when staffs are reduced. There appears to be no 
question that this has been the practice in the t, or 
that the owners are now secking to depart from it. But 
this is, on the face of it, a point that ought to be capable 
of fairly simple adjustment. Presumably, the root of 
the trouble goes deeper, and the dispute is really a 
manifestation of the ugly temper underlying industrial 
rlationships throughout the South Wales eld. We 
uged last week that the case was one in which the 
Government ought to intervene. The need has become 
more urgent now that negotiations have again broken 
down, and the destruction of the pits is being threatened 
from both sides. The case is surely one for arbitration, 
preceded by a withdrawal of all threats and reprisals 
by either party to the dispute. 
+ * . 


igh hopes were entertained early this week that 
the dispute in the wool industry would be s ily 
wttled by the agreement of both sides to refer the 
pints at issue to a Court of Inquiry. But this proposal 
vs wrecked at the meeting of the Joint Industrial 
Council by the employers’ insistence that, as a condition, 
the men should resume work at the reduced rates of 
vages against which they are on strike. This is surely 
‘most singular and inopportune demand. It is the 
‘mmon practice, in such cases, for the status quo to 
te maintained while any inquiries or negotiations are 
Mprogress. The Trade Unions, if they had agreed to 
the enforcement of the employers’ terms pending an 
nquiry, would have clearly weakened their bargaining 
jwer. The employers, on their side, must surely have 
well enough that their proposed conditions 

‘ld not be accepted. It looks more and more as if 
Wool employers are not anxious for the dispute to 
use, in the present state of trade, a suspension 

apr etnction suits them well enough. But this atti- 
We think, will hardly commend itself to the public. 
case as well the time is ripe for the Government 
“step in and order an inquiry, at the same time 
‘ging that work should be resumed on the old terms 
the result. Unless action is taken on these 
¢ dispute may easily spread; for the other 


s 
Inde Unions, which have steland their support to 





the wool workers, can hardly stand by and see them 
worn down without some attempt to give help. 
* * * 

The number of registered unemployed has risen this 
week by nearly 68,000—an increase even larger than 
the 60,000 leap at the beginning of June. Moreover, 
this last increase is in despite of the greater stringency 
with which the Unemployment Insurance Acts are now 
being administered, and therefore probably fails to 
reflect fully the real worsening of the situation. We are 
aware that, owing to seasonal fluctuation and other 
special causes, too much stress must not be laid on 
changes in the unemployment figures over very short 
periods. But, even when allowance has been made for 
special factors, the increase is quite alarming enough. 
The trade situation is still getting worse instead of 
better ; and it is quite clear that the Government has 
totally given up hope of doing anything to improve it. 
Parliament has risen, and the volume of work provided 
by local authorities is dwindling as existing schemes of 
work are completed. The prospect for the coming 
winter is black indeed, especially as bankrupt local 
authorities in the most distressed areas will find their 
burdens made still heavier by the Government’s new 
Insurance Act and the administrative “ comb-out ” 
of men now in receipt of benefit. If some mines are re- 
opened in consequence of the coal subsidy, the position 
in a few areas may be temporarily bettered ; but this 
can touch only the fringe of the problem. It is aston- 
ishing that Mr. Baldwin’s Government has so far been 
let down so lightly in face of its impotent handling of 
the situation. But we fancy there is trouble—and 
serious trouble—not many months ahead. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Industrial depression 
in Great Britain necessarily affects Ireland’s agricultural 
market, but a drop of over £2,000,000 in the value of 
live stock exported from the Free State in the first 
five months of the year cannot be explained away 
by a cross-channel slump. The figures amply confirm 
the declaration of the Minister for Agriculture that, 
owing to the lack of finish in our farming, we are being 
beaten out of the markets. In butter and eggs, where 
all the advantages ought to be on our side, the Danes 
have left us far behind. Still more extraordinary 
is our failure to land cattle in English ports in as good 
condition as Canadian beasts after a Transatlantic 
passage. Once upon a time we solaced ourselves for 
these and similar defects by attributing them to the 
malign influence of alien rule. It is something that we 
have come to realise that the fault rests with ourselves, 
though as yet we have done little to apply a remedy. 
Nor is any remedy likely to be effective until we have 
made up our minds to take education at least as seriously 
as our competitors; and, in particular, to abandon 
the bad habit of doing our economic thinking by means 
of catchwords that never meant much and are now 
wholly irrelevant. Arthur Griffith’s adaptation of 
List’s theories is not, as some Sinn Feiners insist, 
the last word in economic science. We are no more 
likely to become a self-contained nation than we 
are to go back to the Act of Union, as one suspects 
Griffith, had he lived, would by this time have dis- 
covered. There is a danger, however, that Griffithism 
may harden into a dogma as rigid as Leninism; and 
for the same reason, that the b of its devotees lack 
the education that would enable them to judge facts 
on their merits. They have made a fetish of industrial 
development without any clear idea of what industries 
are to be developed or of how to provide the necessary 
technical skill and organising ability. And while 
planning these industrial castles in the air we neglect 
the plain duty of cultivating our garden, with the result 
that we are to-day wringing our hands over lost 


markets and dwindling exports. ia 
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FRENCH ANGELS AND 
GERMAN DEVILS 


HE terms of the forthcoming French reply to 
the last German Note have been settled but 
not yet published. We may pretty safely 

assume, however, that the French press is right in 
describing them as “ vague and conciliatory”; for if 
they were not both of these things M. Briand and 
Mr. Chamberlain could not possibly have agreed upon 
them so quickly. They must be conciliatory since 
otherwise Mr. Chamberlain could not have agreed to 
them at all; and they must be vague since if they had 
been clear and definite they would immediately have 
revealed the fundamental differences of opinion which 
exist between London and Paris in regard to this 
Pact and would have led to days, or even weeks, 
instead of a few hours’ of discussion. 

We are not very optimistic, therefore, about this 
latest “* perfect accord.’”” When, since the war, have 
British and French statesmen not been officially 
reported to be in perfect accord? And when, since 
the war, have they ever been in accord at all? Cer- 
tainly they are not now. The British and French 
views of this Pact project are so utterly different as 
to be very nearly, if not quite, irreconcilable. We 
regard it as a step towards the real pacification of 
Europe and the readmission of Germany into the 
comity of the great Powers on a basis of complete 
equality. France, on the other hand—if we may 
believe the French press—regards it as an opportunity 
of gaining official British support for her policy of 
securing the permanent impotence of Germany. What- 
ever happens, declared the Figaro the other day, 
“no Conference must be agreed to at which Germany 
would come to the discussion on a footing of equality.” 
She must not even have a seat on the Council of the 
League of Nations unless Poland is given one at the 
same time. The Figaro, of course, is not France, 
nor even strictly typical of the French press, but it 
appears only slightly to over-emphasise views which 
are more vaguely or more discreetly expressed in the 
majority of French newspapers. The British view, 
at any rate, is Hemeuledie opposed to that of the 
Figaro: it is that unless Germany comes into the 
discussion on a footing of the most complete equality 
there is no sense or use in having any discussion at all. 
The purpose of the Pact is to end an ancient feud, 
to settle for ever, if possible, the common frontier of 
France and Germany, and to encourage both nations 
to bury the hatchet and settle down as friends. If 
it does not achieve that it will achieve nothing. 

How different the French view of the matter is 
from our own is illustrated by the fact that M. Briand 
this week brought over with him in his pocket a com- 
plete draft not only of his reply to Germany but of 
the Pact itself! He desired, it seems, that the terms 
of the Pact should as far as possible be settled in 
advance by France and England without reference to 
Germany, and should then be put forward on a “ take 
it or leave it” basis. That is a quite impossible 
attitude. The actual terms of the Pact are a matter 
of quite secondary importance. The British Govern- 
ment can safely assent to almost any terms that may 
be agreed upon between France and Germany. What 
it cannot do, if it hopes for any substantial and useful 
result from these negotiations, is to bind itself in 
advance to support any particular plan. Its role in 


this affair is solely that of a mediator—a role which, 
if it ties its hands in advance in any way, it cannot 
play. If France and England are to go into the coming 
Conference as “ Allies”” who have agreed upon every 


a 


detail of a common policy against Germany, it jg safe 
to predict that the Conference will be abortive a4 
that there will be no Pact at all. It is a new ois 
that we want, not merely a new document supple. 
menting and strengthening the Treaty of Versailles 

What the French do not apparently recognise x 
yet is that the vast majority of Englishmen do ng 
desire any such Pact. It will be unpopular here jy 
any event. The British Government may gj it, 
and sign it with the full, if reluctant, assent of the 
nation; but only if it is strictly bilateral and offer 
a definite prospect of a sincere Franco-Germa 
rapprochement. We are not concerned about French 
“security” in the narrow military sense, because w 
do not fear for it. We are greatly concerned, however 
about the security of Europe, that is to say about 
the establishment of a stable position which no on 
will be unduly tempted to upset. For the sake of 
such a settlement we will make the sacrifice of giving 
our signature to a document which we should much 
prefer not to sign at all. But unless we are fairly sur 
that it will bring peace and make an end altogether 
of old alliances as well as of old quarrels, we cannot 
sign it. Why should we? The French idea that we 
should permanently bind ourselves to support France 
against Germany is altogether vain and absurd. How 
vain and how absurd is likely to become plain enough 
during the next decade. 

And this, too, ought to be made clear by Mr. Cham- 
berlain to M. Briand: that these present negotiations 
are the last into which Great Britain will ever enter 
in connection with the problem of the “ ity” 
of France. If this tripartite Pact should fall through 
it will not be possible to revive the project in any 
form. Inevitably Great Britain will seek to settle 
the problem of the security of Europe by quite different 
methods, which wil] preclude any return to the idea 
of Anglo-French co-operation. Our own interests ar 
oem enough, and though they may not as yet have 

een clearly formulated, or even clearly i 
by our diplomatists, they will duly and _ inevitably 
determine our ultimate policy whatever Government 
may be in power; and that policy will certainly not 
be one of allowing the power of France to be unchecked 
by an impotent Germany. The French are famed for 
their logic and should recognise the logic of a very 
obvious situation. 

The real problem, however, is not at present 4 
problem of logic. Behind the question of the Pact 
is the fundamental question of ending the war by 
forgetting our narrow victory and recognising ou 
moral equality with Germany and the Germais. 
The French seem still to be far from that, the ry oa 
not so very far. But at any rate it is clear that then 
can be nothing that can reasonably be called “ peace 
until Germany is restored to the position to which 
by her numbers, her energy and her culture she 's 
entitled. She is an equal, and must be treated as a 
equal. That is the crux of the whole problem. It's 
seven years since the war ended, and still we a 
pretending that the Germans are an inferior 
predatory, if not actually criminal, nation. Su 
pretences served our purpose legitimately en0 
during the War, when we wanted to get the Americans 
into it, but in 1925 they are merely ridiculous. Yet, 
under the influence of the Quai d’Orsay, they : 
Obviously they will not persist for ever; one day i 
shall think of Germans exactly as we think of Fea’ 
men or Belgians or Italians. Why not now? ')) 
not anticipate the inevitable and base our pout) 
upon developments which it is so easy to —s 
Our present Government, we believe, is by no ™ 
blind on this question, but it seems to lack the co 
of its convictions. Handicapped For haps on it 
presence of Mr. Chamberlain at the Foreign OtMee 
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no clear policy. We all know what it thinks, 

ee we none of us know what it will do. It seems to 

yish to restore the traditional policy of the “ Balance 

of Power” without knowing how to do it, without 

, indeed, to do anything. It is still “ anti- 
Roche” without wishing to be. 

The French are undoubtedly more at fault in this 
matter than we are. But that is not to say that we 
ge not at fault at all. The British Government as 
4 whole has certainly not realised as yet that it is 
only by the treatment of the Germans as equals that 
we can hope to re-establish that truly peaceful situation 
in Europe which we all desire. The war spirit remains 
here and there; not, it is true, in the men who fought, 
and still less in the men who have been quartered so 
long in Cologne, but in certain politicians who cannot 
forget the shibboleths of the War. There are members 
even of the present British Cabinet who are still under 
the influence of the “ ngewe ” of war time, and 
who seem actually to believe that there can be little 
to choose between a Bolshevik and a Hun and a 
murderer. An obvious example is that of the Home 


Surely we ought by now to be rid of all this nonsense. 
What is the practical use of persecuting Germans and 
Russians? Let us give our example of what we 
mean. The Home Office has lately refused to allow 
Geman boxers to come to England to fulfil pro- 
fessional engagements. It is suggested by Home 
Office officials that there might be riots if “ Huns” 
were permitted to come here and perform in public. The 
suggestion is in itself the greatest insult that has 
ever been offered to the sporting public of this 
country; and that it is utterly without foundation is 
ip by the fact that certain German boxers have 

here since the War and have been treated as good 
fighters are customarily treated in England. The 
English boxing world at any rate is utterly opposed 
to the ruling of the Home Secretary—the natural 
result of which is that British boxers are now being 
refused permission to enter Germany. It is difficult 
to understand the mentality of people who preserve 
war-time prejudices and fears in this fashion. But it 
cannot be doubted that they exist, and exist even 
in high places, in Great Britain as well as in France. 
At least, however, in this country we are ashamed of 
them. We do not hail them as great patriots. We 
wonder why such an Englishman as Mr. Baldwin 
tolerates them at all. 


This comparatively trivial instance presents the 
teal issue. Are we still at war or not? Are all 
Frenchmen friendly angels and all Germans hostile 
devils? Of course we none of us believe any such 
nonsense, but our Foreign Secretaries since the War, 
up to and including Mr. Austen Chamberlain, have 
consistently acted as if some such assumption were 
ttue, and as if the safety and peace of Europe depended 
upon the closest possible co-operation of England and 
Tance in measures directed against the common 
femy. By all means let us have co-operation with 
anybody and everybody; but why with France in 
particular? What sane man in this country believes 

t defenceless Germany offers a greater threat to 

peace of Europe than France, with her aeroplanes 
ind her submarines and her ambitions? We seem 
to have become a very sentimental nation with a 
very weak and sentimental spokesman. Mr. Cham- 
ain apparently is not trusted even by his own 
ihe, Might he not be offered some other office ? 
in t the policy which Great Britain ought to pursue 
relation both to the Pact and to the general problem 
bth aon peace, there is no dispute. Mr. Baldwin 
in rd Oxford and Mr. MacDonald are substantially 
cement ; but are their views likely to be effectively 

oreed whilst Mr. Chamberlain remains where he is ? 











SECOND THOUGHTS 
ON THE COAL SETTLEMENT 


ECOND thoughts confirm the first impression that, 
S in the short run at least, the coalowners have 
done very well for themselves out of the mining 
settlement, When an industry is in a state of abnormal 
depression, it is common for its owners to be compelled to 
meet the situation by carrying on temporarily without 
profit, and even at a loss. They do this in many cases, 
in preference to closing down, in order to maintain their 
hold on the market and keep their body of workmen 
together. Losses incurred under such conditions are, 
indeed, becoming the recognised risks of the capitalist, 
and are compensated for by the high profits of good times. 
Under the temporary settlement made by Mr. Baldwin, 
the coalowners appear, not merely to escape entirely from 
this risk, but also to secure a state guarantee of substantial 
profits even at this time of abnormal depression. It is 
true that there is no absolute assurance of profits at any 
fixed level, and that, even under the agreement, there 
may still be pits which will make no profit at all. But 
these will clearly be quite exceptional cases. Broadly 
speaking, the agreement suddenly transforms the industry 
from a losing to a securely profitable enterprise. Moreover, 
the method adopted for paying the subsidy will cause it to be 
given to many pits which could perfectly well make a good 
profit without it. 

This curious result arises out of the Government's desire 
to fit the subsidy in with the existing organisation of the 
industry. The wages guaranteed to the miners are the 
minimum rates payable under the national agreement of 
1924; the wages which the owners will have to pay are the 
very much lower rates which they offered when they gave 
notice to bring the agreement to an end. The aim of the 
Government has been to put both parties exactly in the 
position in which they would have been if they had enforced 
their own terms as the result of a strike or lockout. For 
the miners, this means no change. For the owners, it 
means that they will be financially just where they would 
have been if the miners had given in. 

This apparent equal dealing with both sides conceals a 
real disparity. The coalowners’ proposals were hardly 
so framed as to be regarded as an irreducible minimum. 
They were meant rather as a basis of negotiation, and so 
designed as to allow not merely for a reasonable profit, 
but also for a considerable margin for contingencies. 
It is, therefore, likely that, unless there is a marked worsening 
of the situation—which does not seem likely—the owners 
will for the most part easily make a good profit while the 
subsidy lasts. 

Individual pits, moreover, will probably make an 
obviously excessive profit, towards which the taxpayer 
will have to make a generous contribution. This arises out 
of the fact that payment of the subsidy will be based on the 
needs, not of each particular pit, but of each district 
taken as a whole. Within each district there will be, 
obviously, pits that would pay a good profit without the 
subsidy, and pits that would not. But the subsidy will 
be paid to both alike. This is because the Government, 
anxious to fit its plan into the existing machinery of the 
industry and to leave the relative position of different owners 
unchanged, has taken the district instead of the colliery 
as its basis. This method has the merit of simplicity ; 
but it is not likely to please the taxpayer who is asked to 
subsidise owners who may be a great deal better off than 
he is himself. 

This feature of the Government’s plan is, in our view, 
unfortunate and ill-advised. It would have been better to 


face the complications of dealing directly with each colliery, 
B 
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and better still to control the entire industry during the 
temporary period, and to pay the owners a fixed com- 
pensation instead of a subsidy. But this Mr. Baldwin was 
doubtless unwilling to do, because it would obviously have 
set a precedent for unification, or even nationalisation of 
the entire industry. Determined to keep the pits going 
on a basis of private enterprise and divided control, he 
could hardly avoid bribing the owners lavishly with the 
taxpayers’ money in order to secure this very doubtful 
advantage. 

The result is that the owners look like doing very well. 
Nor is their success limited to the immediate money gain 
involved in the Government subsidy. They have also 
established for the time being what seems to us a funda- 
mentally vicious principle for the division of the proceeds 
of the industry. This principle is not profit-sharing ; 
for profit-sharing is only the division of a surplus after all 
costs have been met, whereas the new principle in the coal- 
fields is the division of the entire proceeds of the industry 
(less only costs other than wages) into two heaps, one for 
capital and one for labour. Whatever the proceeds may 
be, labour is to get 87 per cent. of them and capital 
18 per cent. 

This principle was, indeed, partly embodied in the national 
agreements of 1921 and 1924. But it has hitherto been 
modified in its application by the provision that a certain 
minimum rate of wages must be paid, whether the owners 
get a profit or not. This proviso the new settlement sweeps 
away, thus making capital and labour equal risk-partners 
in the industry, without any corresponding changc in their 
respective status and rights of control. The right to profit 
and the right to wages are placed on an equal footing ; 
the worker, in addition to the risks peculiar to him as a 
worker—risks of accident, sickness and unemployment— 
is called upon to shoulder the risks hitherto peculiar to 
capital, and ordinarily regarded as the capitalists’ title 
to residuary surplus. 

This principle, in our view, is both unsound and unfair. 
In any case, it is clearly inconsistent with the maintenance 
of the wage-contract in its present form. If labour is 
to be risk-partner with capital in this degree, it must clearly 
become control-partner as well. The owner cannot 
reasonably ask the worker to share his financial risks, 
unless he is prepared to surrender a share in the control of 
financial policy. The coalowners, however, appear to be 
demanding just this impossible thing, and to have suc- 
ceeded temporarily, under cover of the subsidy, in getting 
this principle adopted. 

It is true that, for the next nine months, there is virtually 
no risk to share. Both profits and wages are practically 
ensured by the subsidy. The risk-sharing arises, as a 
practical issue, only when the subsidy period comes to an 
end. And this may mean that it will not arise at all. 
For the subsidy itself is a clear expression of a comple- 
mentary tendency. Under the old wage-contract, wages 
were relatively fixed, and profits fluctuating—comparative 
stability on the one side, risk and opportunity on the other. 
But nowadays the owner, while with one hand he tries to 
make labour his risk-partner, seeks with the other to give 
to his own idea of “ reasonable profit ” the stability of the 
labourer’s “minimum wage.” There is an extension of 
risk for labour, a diminution of risk for capital. 

What is the logical end of this process? Surely, the 
reduction of capitalist profit to fixed interest, and the 
assumption of risk and residuary gain neither by capital nor 
by labour, but by the community. We pointed out last 


week the declining social importance of the industrial 
employer as an active controlling force in production. 
With this decline goes the forfeiting of his traditional claim 


to the residuary profits of enterprise. If capital must haye 
its dividend, and seeks to insure itself against risk and 
to demand the same security for “ reasonable profit” 
as the worker for his “ minimum wage,” society will haye 
to see to it that capital does not pocket residuary gains ag 
well as the secured yield of its investment. The capitalist 
cannot shuffle off his risk, and still claim its social reward, 

From this point of view, as well as from that of sheer 
productive necessity, it would appear that the mining crisis 
has definitely brought public ownership nearer. If the 
public has to take the risks of the industry upon its shoulders, 
it must evidently take the opportunities as well. The case 
for unification of the mines is, we believe, overwhelmingly 
strong on the ground of productive efficiency. But this 
case might be met by either voluntary or compulsory 
unification of the mines under private ownership. The 
coalowners, indeed, largely because the interests of many 
of them are at least as much in the coal-using industries 
as in mining itself, have shown no desire to further this 
solution; but it is at least theoretically possible, and it 
could be so designed as to meet the argument based on the 
ground of efficiency in production. But, clearly, unification 
would not solve the wage-problem, or determine the 
question whether labour is to become a risk-partner with 
capital, or whether the claim to a “ reasonable profit” 
is to be put on an equality with the claim to a “ minimum 
wage.” For this problem, if it is to be pressed, there 
can be no solution save in some form of national ownership, 
which concedes the claim of security to both parties, 
but takes the residuary yield of the industry for the public 
in return for its assumption of the financial risk and— 
what may go with the risk—the ultimate financial control 
of the enterprise. 

We are inclined to believe that unification will be ruled 
out by the opposition of certain influential groups among 
the owners. The iron and steel firms, for example, which 
have acquired many of the best collieries for the purpose 
of directly supplying their own needs, will most strongly 
oppose unification, which would destroy the virtual 
combines they have built up. Their hostility will force the 
State either to nationalise, or to leave things as they are. 
But, if we are right, the latter alternative will soon prove 
to be impossible ; and we shall be driven to nationalisation 
as the only remaining course. Even nationalisation, 
however, would by no means settle all our problems. 
The coal industry must be unified ; but scientific knowledge 
shows more and more that it must not be sharply cut off 
in its organisation from other industries producing bye 
products, or using coal as a principal raw material. We 
may find, when the State comes to own the mines, that, 
in order to reorganise the industry effectively, it will have 
to own a good many other things as well—for instance, 
coking plants, bye-product works, generating stations 
and what not. Nationalisation of the coal industry wil 
inevitably lead on to a further extension of the sphere of 
public ownership and control. That is precisely why 
we may expect it to be bitterly opposed, even 
there may seem to be logically no other course open to the 
community. 

The present crisis in the coal industry thus seems to us 
be the sign of a coming great crisis in economic organisation. 
It marks the decline of the industrial employer and the 
rise of new forces destined to take risk and control out of 
the nerveless hands of the owners of large-scale bes 
industry. This crisis may still be postponed for 4 time; 
but who, reading between the lines of recent 
history, can doubt that it is coming and that in the neat 
future some of the theories of Socialism may be 
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by considerations of urgent and obvious public necessity ? 
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INDIAN ORATOR 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
‘i died in Calcutta a week ago an old man who 


AN 


may be described as, on the whole, the most com- 
plete representative of political life in Bengal 
during a full half-century. It will seem curious to many 
who knew Sir Surendranath Banerjea that he was under 
seventy-seven, for he was an institution at the time of the 
Ibert Bill agitation in the ’eighties, and already a veteran 
when Curzon was Viceroy. But, as it happens, the precise 
age of this remarkable man has at intervals been a public 
n. 

It is impossible to recall India under Curzon without at 
the same time seeing the vibrant and defiant figure of his 
chief antagonist in Bengal. There would, doubtless, have 
been an uprising of Bengali opinion against the later Curzon 
policy, whatever the popular leadership available, for that 

icy was exactly calculated to arouse the most emotional, 
and what was then the best organised, community in India. 
But no one who had opportunities of judging could doubt 
fora moment that the presence of a first-rate orator, known 
for a generation as the Tribune of Bengal, made all the 
difference to the fate of the schemes with which the Viceroy 
so resolutely identified himself. Surendranath Banerjea 
could look back over the whole history of the modern move- 
ment in India to the time when Bengal society was rent by 
the return to India of the first batches of Indian students. 
Consequently, he could attack with a passionate fervour 
the Universities Bill which, as the educated Indian com- 
munity believed, was intended to curtail the scope of that 
higher education of which they themselves were the product. 
He was one of the founders of the Indian National Congress. 
Hence he was in his element when it came to denouncing 
Curzon’s hostility to political advancement, or resisting his 
famous project for dividing the old province of Bengal. He 
was the idol of the Indian students, and therefore was in 
the orator’s heaven when, before huge audiences of young 
men, he fulminated against the Viceroy, who had declared 
before the graduates of Calcutta University that “ truth- 
speaking is a Western rather than an Eastern virtue.” No 
public man of his time can have enjoyed himself more con- 
tinuously in the energy of self-expression. 

Surendranath Banerjea was in some ways the Indian 
counterpart to W. J. Bryan. He was an incessant agitator 
and speaker. During the greater part of his long public 
life he wielded an immense influence and was the object of 
tsormous admiration. And he possessed the gift of 
matory in a degree which is not found at any time in more 
than two or three members of a race. In one respect, how- 
ever, the comparison with Bryan does a great injustice to 
the Indian. Banerjea was a man of fine brain, wide reading, 
td most varied intellectual interests. He knew some- 
thing of the European classics and much of Western history, 
while the accepted masterpieces of English literature and 
political thought were familiar to him as the tools of his 
tade. He founded and developed the Ripon College in 
Calcutta, and for forty years combined the work of teaching 
with his other activities. As Editor of the Bengalee, long 

most vigorous of Indian dailies, he did a vast amount 
if writing. As a Brahmin of the most privileged grade, 
be had his part in a great racial heritage. 

It remains true, nevertheless, that Surendranath Banerjea 
"as first and last an orator. Speaking was his proper 

It was his meat and drink. In the days of his 

Meatest activity the Indian leaders exercised almost no 
on the policy of the Administration. They were 

wm eicome at Government House. Banerjea has left it 
record, for example, that during the seven years of 









_ Tule he was not once accorded the privilege of a 
with the Viceroy on public affairs—a situation markedly 








unlike what came to be the rule under Curzon’s successors. 

Public speech, however, was altogether free ; and in those 
years there was one unchallenged monarch of the Indian 
platform. He was an astonishing creature. My own 
memory of the English platform goes back to the early 
’eighties, when most of the great Victorian practitioners 
were still in full voice. I have no hesitation in saying that 
no British speaker to whom I have listened—English, Irish, 
or Welsh—surpassed Surendranath Banerjea in sheer 
quality and style of oratory. One interesting point 
may be noted here. Although he was imperfect in English 
until he came to London, at twenty, for the Indian Civil 
Service Examination, he preferred English to Bengali as his 
medium of public expression. And his style was altogether 
in the English tradition. His power of extemporization was 
remarkable, but no man ever gave more arduous preparation 
to his important efforts. The first of his two orations from 
the chair of the Indian National Congress was four hours in 
length, and was delivered without notes. He has told how 
he worked on it for many weeks. The grace and point of 
his phrasing and the mastery of his delivery were unfor- 
gettable. As his opening sentence was spoken the audience 
surrendered itself, and it remained at his mercy to the end. 
Often enough, it must be conceded, he had little to say. 
But it was the beat of the music, the passion and the 
manner, that did it. Nor could an English audience resist 
him. There must be a good many old Oxford men who can 
recall his triumph at the Union over Lord Hugh Cecil in 
1890. There are many more to whom the speeches de- 
livered by him during the Imperial Press Conference of 
1909 are a delightful memory. In England the oratory he 
practised is literally a lost art. In India it has died with 
him. 

The beginning and the end of Surendranath Banerjea’s 
career are alike singular to contemplate. After the opening 
of the Civil Service to Indians he passed in as a member of 
the second batch of youths who came to England for the 
open competition. The Civil Service Commissioners—at the 
instance, it is said, of an Indian reformer—disqualified him 
on a point connected with his age. If, they said, he was 
sixteen when he matriculated at the University of Calcutta, 
he must have been past the age limit (then twenty-one) 
when he sat for the L.C.S. examination. Banerjea sub- 
mitted the curiously interesting defence that in the first 
instance his age had been registered according to a Hindu 
custom of counting from the date of conception, while to 
the examiners in London he had, naturally, given his 
actual birthday, November 10th, 1848. He won his point, 
after a long contest, but his career was brought to a sudden 
close three years later (1874), as the result of a severe judg- 
ment passed by his superiors in Bengal upon an irregularity 
which would have been overlooked in the case of a junior 
British officer. This must be pronounced an extraordinary 
accident of history. Surendranath Banerjea as a British 
Indian official would have been of no account. The Bengal 
authorities who secured his dismissal from the Civil Service 
let loose an incalculable foree—a torrent of energy, a power 
of passion and language that became the terror of a line of 
Viceroys. So he remained until the day of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme, which he accepted and worked for with 
the almost undiminished vigour of his elderhood. He was 
one of the few Indian leaders who, in 1919, were thorough- 
going in their support of Montagu’s diarchy scheme, and 
there can be no doubt that from the beginning of the dis- 
cussion he made up his mind to be the first Minister in 
Bengal under the new Constitution. It was a queer, though 
perhaps not incomprehensible, ambition for a veteran 
agitator who had spent more than fifty years in uninter- 
mittent opposition. As Minister under Lord Ronaldshay 
and Lord Lytton, in charge of local government, he deemed 
himself to be a great success. But the Swarajists were too 
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much for him. Gandhi had blotted out the old leaders of 
whom Surendranath Banerjea was the last survivor; and 
his own province had been captured by C. R. Das. The 
change in the temper of the country, especially after 
Amritsar, was of such a nature that the old ideas and the 
old appeal were of no account. Surendranath Banerjea, 
once as certain of the popular response as any tribune can 
ever have been, lived to realise that his fellow-countrymen 
had ceased to be interested in him. But his resilience was 
wonderful, and his temper almost invincible. He was 
physically and nervously healthy to the last. He pos- 
sessed the secret of bodily and mental well-being. Unlike 
the vast majority of educated Indians, he was a consistent 
devotee of physical fitness, and in old age he had the 
freshness and vitality of youth. He would have agreed 
with John Wesley that “constant preaching” is the 
healthiest of exercises. Though he had lost his power he 
was probably happy to the end. 


RETRIBUTION 


RIME interests us nowadays a great deal more than 

( punishment. No longer do we take pleasure in 
going to see a man hanged, nor do we put offenders 

in the stocks for the derision of passers-by. It is as though 
a few generations ago we began to feel ashamed of punishing 
our fellow-evildoers. We do not punish them so severely as 
we used to do, and, when we punish them, we make the 
punishment as secret as possible. As soon as a criminal 
is convicted he passes from our sight and almost from 
our interest. Even if he is a murderer, his end is looked 
forward to with no enthusiasm except by a few people who 
like to be outside the gaol when the black flag is hoisted. 
If he continues to be talked about during the last days of 
his life, it is usually because some one has got up a petition 
for his reprieve and, perhaps, raised a doubt as to the 
justice of his conviction. But the murderer in the con- 
demned cell is seldom the eminent figure that he was in 
the dock. We take as little pleasure in the prospect of 
his death as in the prospect of the death of a bullock that 
we see on the way to the slaughterhouse. We take it for 
granted that it is for the good of society that both the 
murderer and the bullock should die, but we should shrink 
from being spectators of the death of either. There are 
still mobs in America who preserve the older-fashioned 
attitude to punishment. If they believe that a man is 
guilty of certain crimes—he is usually a black man who has 
assaulted a white woman—they rejoice not only in punishing 
him, but in seeing him punished. His pains are their 
pleasures. Frequently they lynch the wrong man, but 
that does not diminish their satisfaction. They are still 
at the primitive stage at which punishment is found to 
be an enjoyable thing in itself. They are society taking 
its revenge, and revenge, as somebody once said, is sweet. 
In the older society of England, the passion of revenge 
seldom flares up in the act of punishing a law-breaker. 
During a war, it burns with something like its old strength, 
but, even then, there is usually an attempt on the part 
of the humane to quench it. Most of us still approve of 
killing people, but we do not approve of enjoying killing 
people. If we heard that a hangman thoroughly enjoyed 
his job—that he looked forward to an execution as a child 
looks forward to its Christmas dinner—we should be 
shocked. We prefer to think of him as a dull, insensitive 
man who is prepared to do an extremely unpleasant job 
in order to earn a few pounds. I doubt if, except when 
political or religious passions were roused, the executioner 
was ever a hero. Indeed, when highwaymen were executed 


publicly at Tyburn, it was usually the man who was 
hanged and not the man who was hanging him who was the 


— 


favourite of the crowd. Partly, no doubt, this was due, 
not to hero-worship, but to the same instinct that makes 
us take off our hats to a dead man on the way to his grave, 
It was a salute to the dying—a last good-natured farewell 
and it took off none of the edge of the pleasure of witness 
his death-struggles. The pleasures of sympathy were Nicely 
blended with the pleasures of revenge. 

If public executions were revived to-morrow, it is almost 
certain that they would be exceedingly popular. It would, 
I fancy, be easy to fill the Wembley Stadium twice over for 
the hanging of a murderer. On the other hand, the effective 
dislike of such scenes has grown much more rapidly than 
the effective demand for them, and it would need a revolution 
to re-establish the custom of public executions in England, 
The vast majority, even of those who would go to see them, 
would vote against their being permitted. Ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred would condemn them offhand 
as “demoralising.” It is curious that in these days, 
when almost all things are permitted, the objection to 
public executions on the ground that they are “ demoral- 
ising ” should still be accepted as valid. Rather we should 
expect to hear the still small voice of the elect denouncing 
the antiquated, huggermugger, Victorian censorship which 
prevents us from seeing life as it is in all its aspects. “ What 
hypocrisy ”—so the expected denunciation would run— 
“to hang a man and yet to be ashamed to hang him in 
public! What old-maidish prudery! Let us get rid once 
for all of the notion that there is anything improper or 
indecent in hanging a murderer. Let us abjure nonsense 
and false delicacy, and proclaim the truth that, whatever 
human beings are fit to do, human beings are fit to see. 
Let us be frank, and, if we hang a man, let us hang him 
frankly, unblushingly, hiding nothing in the spirit of 
nambypamby old women on the ground that it is too grim and 
horrible.” I shall be surprised if, within the next ten years, 
somebody does not make this proposal quite seriously. 
In the meantime, however, Victorian humanitarianism is 
still entrenched in the English punitive system, and many 
people are even to be found contending that capital punish- 
ment should be done away with altogether. A few other 
go further than this and say that, if they were on a jury, 
they would not vote for sending any one even to prison, 
whatever he had done. The objection to sending a criminal 
to prison seems to me to be absurd, except in a man who 
is leading the life of a Tolstoyan. I do not see how society 
can protect both its children and its criminals except by 
means of a prison-system, and, if one must be sentimental 
at all, it is better to be sentimental about children than 
about criminals. If it were not for the prison-system, 
the criminal who is guilty of offences against children would 
undoubtedly be much worse off than he is at present 
He would be lynched instead of being segregated. Similarly 
the young men of the race-gangs who go about armed with 
razors would find themselves exterminated by their fellow- 
citizens, if ordinary men had not come to look on prison 
as the reasonable retort to such offenders. At the same 
time, it is probably a good thing that generous men and 
women should be constantly assailing the prison-system 
and taking the part of the prisoners against the society 
that condemns them. For a man is no sooner in priso? 
than he himself becomes one of the helpless and, therefore, 
a man whom the generous instinctively desire to help. 
He is like a drowning man; it is his plight and not his 
character that is for the moment the all-important matter. 
Besides, he is in the grip of a machine, and the imaginative 
man distrusts the machine, and naturally—often a 
headedly—takes the part of the human being aang 
This is all to the good. The machine is —— he 
suspicion of the machine is also necessary. It is @ 
more necessary because the machine works in secret. 


As for the right of society to punish, there is this at least 
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p be said for the challengers of the right, that experience 
ys shown punishment to be not nearly so generally 
yeessary as was once thought. Sheep are not stolen any 
the more because sheepstealers are no longer punished 
with death. Turnips are as safe in the fields as they were 
in days when a child could be sent to penal servitude for 
dealing them. Many people were amazed last week to 
discover from the reports of the International Prison 

to what an extent punishment by imprisonment 
igs declined in recent years. Criminals, like schoolboys, 
ge no longer terrorised as they used to be. It was taken 
or granted that you could not train boys to be men 
yithout a great deal of flogging. The Bible itself was called 
in as an authority for the use of the cane, and schoolboys 
yere whacked to the glory of God. I doubt myself whether 
the use of the cane is even necessary. I spent many years 
stschool in a part of the world not famous for its obedience 
to authority, and I saw perfect order preserved without 
any punishments of this kind. The cane, it seems to me, 
is the schoolmaster’s confession of failure. He is trying 
to achieve with his cane what he should be able to achieve 
with his character. He is like the inferior jockey who 
substitutes good whipping for good riding. Not that a 
ciminal can be compared at all points to a schoolboy or 
ahorse. He is, at his worst, an abnormal case, an exception 
who needs exceptional treatment. But nine-tenths of the 
lw-breakers are probably not criminals in this sense. 
They are as amenable, we may presume, to the less drastic 
kinds of punishment as schoolboys and horses, and it is 
well that society is growing more and more reluctant to 
punish them vindictively. But, whether we punish law- 
breakers severely or do not punish them at all, it is all an 
experiment, and most of us find ourselves pulled in opposite 
directions when we consider the matter. There is still 
latent in us the spirit of revenge when we read of the 


worst sort of crimes, and there are human beings so foul 
that many men secretly wish they could be exterminated as 
ee, even though they have not committed murder. 
policy of extermination failed when it was tried, how- 
ever. It was that, and not cheap sentimentalism, that 
made the present experiment in humanity not only possible 
but necessary. 7. & 


BLACK AND WHITE COAL 


HE traveller from these shores, particularly if he 
happens to be an habitué of the Royal Institution, 
never ceases to admire and envy the achievements 
mother countries of what in North America is often called 
“white coal.” In Albemarle Street, early last century, 
Michael Faraday, ex-blacksmith’s assistant, observed that 
the movement of a magnet will generate an electric current, 
uder suitable conditions, in a circuit arranged thereby. 
If, therefore, we can contrive some means of moving a 
magnet, we shall have electricity to work and play with. 
The cheapest and easiest means, where it exists, is the 
power of falling water. Hence the world-wide develop- 
ment—except in Faraday’s own country—of hydro- 
tketricity, or “white coal.” Here, having a super- 
abundance of cheap black coal, and little water power, 
we lag behind; but some progress is being made, and 
‘new station, thanks to the water of the Ribble, has 
Just been opened in Lancashire. At times we hear protests 
‘galnst the destruction of natural beauty when turbines 
— rest are installed at a waterfall, and the volume 
4 € water is diminished. These protests are misguided, 
tn if natural beauty were the only consideration involved, 
the use of white coal averts wholesale and infamous 
. ction of natural beauty, in leaf and flower and 
Cren's cheeks, by the barbaric misuse of black coal, 
‘tinst which only a few “cranks ” protest. 





So successful is white coal that, wherever one travels, 
and water power is available, it is being used. Two years 
ago, in Finland, I visited the fine cascade called Imatra, 
on which the work for an electric generating station had 
already begun. Writing here from Munich, before the war, 
I observed how admirably that city is served by the water 
of “‘Iser, rolling rapidly.” At that date English coal was 
still propelling the trains through the Alpine tunnels, and 
the conductor had to be sure that all windows were shut 
before we dived into them. But now the Swiss waterfalls 
and the genius of Faraday do the work and the windows 
may be kept open, for there is no smoke. Northern Italy 
is without coal, but has learnt to use her many waterfalls. 
These are amongst the reasons why the foreign demand for 
our coal has diminished. The use of water power in 
Scandinavia has long been familiar, and we should remember 
that the genius of another English man of science, the late 
Sir William Crookes, also working in the Royal Institution, 
showed how nitrogen may be “ fixed,” for use in the soil 
and as an explosive, by passing an electric current through 
the air, and that the Scandinavians have used their 
waterfalls for that purpose with great effect. In North 
America many striking examples of the use of white coal 
are to be seen, of immense interest to the student of urban 
hygiene. The city of Niagara Falls, for instance, has 
become clean and smokeless by the use of a very small 
fraction of the power of the Falls. I do not know how 
anyone can ask for a more magnificent spectacle than the 
Falls still present, even though enough water has been 
withdrawn from them to furnish almost costless electricity 
for innumerable purposes, sending it even as far as Toronto 
and Buffalo. Four years ago I visited the power station 
at Kakabeke Falls, near the fine twin cities of Port Arthur 
and Fort William, at the head of Lake Superior. The Falls 
are still superb. But beside them one sees an immense 
metal pipe through which some of the water from the 
stream falls, very slowly and steadily, exerting immense 
pressure, upon the turbines below, where the essential 
work is done in cleanliness and simplicity, with the need 
of remarkably little labour and supervision. The contrast 
is extreme between this kind of power station and those 
whose smoke helps to destroy London at many points 
only too familiar. In the cities served by this waterfall 
the extreme cheapness of the electricity makes it available 
for all purposes, small and great, to the immense advantage 
of all citizens. They are, of course, smokeless. Every lift 
in every hotel and apartment house, every tram, all the 
lighting and heating and cooking and trouser-pressing— 
indeed, whatever requires a supply of power—derives its 
energy from this waterfall. Of all who profit by cheap 
electricity, perhaps the housewife is most to be con- 
gratulated. The wife of a minister in Niagara Falls, 
living in a small wooden house with a large family, found 
me thrown on her hands for a few hours, owing to a dis- 
location of the trains. She had leisure to cook for and 
entertain me, and remarked that the cheap and versatile 
electricity in her house was the secret. 

One comes home and visits the great cities, for instance, 
in our industrial North, and wishes for such boons here. 
Evidently we can forthwith do one thing. We can use such 
water power as we have, and run our country with “ white 
coal” accordingly. But the total supply available, as it 
happens, is exceedingly small. It is estimated, if I 
remember aright, at three and a half million horse-power 
for the whole country, which is much less than that of 
Niagara alone. We have nothing to compare, it would 
seem, even with the potentialities of the Rhone, about 
which the French engineers have been talking for years, 
though when I was at Avignon in January nothing had 
been done. Furthermore, such water power as we have is 
not very happily situated in relation to our urban needs. 
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There is talk of generating electricity, by this or other 
means (“at the pit-head,” for instance), and sending it 
any necessary distance. Such projects ignore the immense 
waste of power involved. It may be worth while to send 
electricity as far as a hundred miles from Niagara, but the 
cost at the far end is very different from what it is in the 
city of Niagara Falls; and there the power that produces 
the electricity costs nothing. Our electrical experts tell 
us that it is cheaper to bring coal from the mines to 
London than to convey electricity. In any case the plain 
truth is that, even though we were to use all our water 
power as we should, we have not got the white coal with 
which to run our country, and we must make the best 
of black! 

The civic hygienist, forced to this conclusion, as I have 
been these many years past, may be inclined to deplore 
the bounty of nature in giving white coal so freely to 
other countries, which our men of genius taught them 
how to use, and in condemning us to do as best we can 
with the stuff which makes in all our cities the darkness 
that can be smelt, and breeds the children notorious 
throughout the world for the prevalence of the diseases of 
darkness amongst them. But this would be a very short- 
sighted view. The truth is that we are vastly better off, 
if we knew it, with our black coal than other countries 
with their white. That is a cheap and inexhaustible source 
of power, and every nation must have such sources of 
power by which to live. It is perpetual solar income. 
But in our stored-up solar capital, which we call coal, we 
have far more. For all practical purposes, and for genera- 
tions to come, it is inexhaustible. It has for many decades 
been so cheap that we have wasted vast quantities of it 
rather than be bothered to use it economically. And it is 
what no waterfall can ever be, an unrivalled and inimitable 
treasure-house of chemical wealth, everywhere the envy of 
less happy lands. Since it is combustible, we burn it, 
as savages, invading our country and finding it cold, might 
burn the contents of the Bodleian Library, which are 
undoubtedly of the nature of fuel. Thus we lose all 
manner of precious things which no waterfall can supply, 
nor any chemist construct. 

The truth is that our whole attitude towards this priceless 
heritage of black coal is obsolete. Here, as in so many 
other instances, like our medical education, let us say, 
or our tennis, we are becoming out of date, and likely to 
be superseded by other nations who are, historically 
speaking, our pupils. We talk about electricity, and 
ignorant politicians make rash promises which could never 
be fulfilled unless they could contrive to plant a Niagara 
here and there at suitable intervals all over the country. 
If we want to use electricity, why not begin by using it 
in the mines for coal cutting and other purposes, as other 
countries have learnt to do, cheapening the processes, 
and serving the miner directly and indirectly? Then we 
should seek to develop the chemical industries dependent 
on the use of the wealth which our coal yields when it is 
intelligently distilled, not forgetting that it was an English 
chemist, William Perkin, who made the first dye from coal 
tar. If we can no longer be certain that other countries 
will send us the food we need in return for our manu- 
factures, let us put the ammonium sulphate derived from 
the distillation of coal into our soil, so that it may yield 
far more food than hitherto for our lives, instead of pouring 
the derivatives of this precious substance into the 
atmosphere, where the resultant sulphuric acid eats away 
Westminster Abbey and is now actually making it 
dangerous for Members of Parliament to take tea upon 
the terrace, for fear of the falling of the rotten facade 
above their heads. (That, perhaps, is a consideration 
really serious in their view, and may do more to expedite 
reform than, for instance, my objurgations of more than 
twenty years.) 


| 


We have got our cities and ourselves into a mess, for 
which not our black coal but our misuse of it is Ja 
responsible. Rightly used, it is more capable than eye 
it was in the nineteenth century to serve our national 
and personal lives. Meanwhile, everything is grey. 
skies, grey clothes (for lack of a properly developed dye 
industry), grey lungs, grey minds—too much of everything 
grey except grey matter, urgently needed but conspicuoys 
by its absence from the twilight scene. It is the lack of 
that which presages our Gitterdammerung. 


Lens. 
Correspondence 
THE WAY TO DEAL WITH 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The article on “ The Way to Deal with Unemploy. 
ment ” in your issue of August Ist raises some very important 
points which have too often been overlooked in discussions 
on the unemployment question. 

It is generally admitted that one of the chief causes of the 
present industrial depression is the prevalence of high pm- 
duction costs which render difficult competition in foreign 
markets. Among the reasons variously advanced for these 
high costs, generally from the partisan standpoint, are high 
labour costs and the return to the gold standard. It is not 
generally realised that the fundamental cause is the low 
standard of efficiency at present prevailing in industry. 

It will be well to examine the reasons for this state of affairs, 
In the first place, during the period of depression which has 
now lasted some four or five years, many manufacturers have 
been unable to incur the expense of ordinary renewals and 
replacements of machinery, and consequently their factories 
are not so well equipped as they would have been after a period 
of normal trade. On the other hand, our chief competitors, 
Germany and the United States, have not been affected in 
this way. The period of prosperity in the United States has 
facilitated the improvement and expansion of industrial plants, 
In Germany, however, other factors operated. The period of 
inflation in that country, with the rapid decrease in the value 
of money, compelled the immediate investment of all profits 
and surplus capital in material assets, and in the industrial 
world this generally meant new machinery and_ buildings. 
As a result the industrial equipment of Germany has reached 
a state of modernity and efficiency that could not have been 
attained in normal times. As the scarcity of liquid capital 
in Germany, consequent on the inflation period, is gradually 
overcome, the competition from that country may be expected 
to increase rather than diminish. 

A further vital consideration bearing on the problem is the 
fact that technical efficiency is now a much more important 
factor in industry than it was before the war. In the first place 
the development of manufactures in other countries received 
a great impetus during the war and consequently competition 
is keener now than it ever was. Secondly, it must be remem 
bered that the rate of technical progress is very much more 
rapid than previously. Scientific workers in every branch 
of industry are more numerous nowadays (the number of 
graduates of Universities and technical schools is a sufficient 
indication of this), and as the rate of progress increases the 
necessity of keeping up to date becomes more urgent. 

The question of the innate British conservatism in industry 
and the consequent hostility to new ideas has also some bearing 
on the question of efficiency, although it is preferred not 1 
venture here on such a controversial subject as that of nations! 
character. P 

To raise materially the general level of industrial efficiency 
requires the application of two essential factors. ’ 
capital must be available wherewith to carry out the necessaly 
re-equipment. Secondly, the lines on which the reconstruction 
of any particular factory takes place must be laid = 
scientifically to ensure that the best advantage is being der 
from the expenditure. 


The capital required could be raised by a reconstruction low 


such as you suggest, although it would probably be more < 
venient to utilise the existing Trade Facilities Act 
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ipans for the re-equipment of factories, and with some simplifica- 
tion of machinery would probably serve the purpose. 

No less important, although less generally appreciated, than 
the question of capital is the question of the efficient direction 


of iture. The provision of capital without any assurance 
ys to its efficient utilisation will not only fail to produce any 
ieneficial result, but will actually have the very undesirable 
diect of a premium on inefficiency, and the fiscal state of affairs 
will be worse than that which it was desired to remedy. 

At the present time there is no suitable body in existence 
for directing this general re-organisation. A scheme was put 
forward by the writer some months ago (and is now before a 

ial committee of one of the Engineering Institutions with 

, view to working out necessary details) for the establishment 
under official or semi-official auspices of a suitable organisation 
to which it was tentatively suggested to give the name of 
“Industrial Development Council.” This Council would 
eamine all schemes submitted from various industries and 
loans would be granted in approved cases. In addition the 
Council would initiate schemes for the improvement of indi- 
vidual industries and of industry in general. In this way 
the industrial re-organisation of the country would proceed 
cording to a definite general plan and with due consideration 
to the conflicting claims of particular industries. Limitation 
of space does not permit of a description of the proposed con- 
stitution of the Council except to state that it would comprise 
sub-committees for individual industries and would utilise as 
far as possible the services of independent experts. 

Naturally the suggested “* Industrial Development Council ” 
would work in close conjunction with the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and the various Research 
Associations which are allied to it. No overlapping of functions 
would exist under this arrangement as the Council would deal 
largely with the problems of individual manufacturers, whereas 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research deals 
esentially with the problems common to particular industries. 
Furthermore, the Research Associations are primarily concerned 
with the working out of new methods, whereas the Industrial 

ment Council would be essentially interested in the 
application of the best existing methods. 

The beneficial effects to industry generally resulting from 
an effective re-organisation would be very considerable. In 
addition to the stimulus given to any particular industry by 
the decrease in costs of production as a result of more efficient 
methods, there would be the additional stimulus to the industries 
concerned in the manufacture of the new machinery, namely, 
cal, iron, engineering, transport, ete. As a very large pro- 
portion of the ultimate cost of any machinery is ultimately 
paid away in labour costs in one industry or another, the 
greater part of the expenditure would be balanced bya reduction 
in unemployment pay. Furthermore, the expenditure would 
be in the form of loans which are ultimately repayable, whereas 
the present expenditure on unemployment pay is quite 
imecoverable.—Yours, etc., A. J. V. UNDERWOOD. 

14 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

August 10th. 


CHINESE FACTORY LAWS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Sin,—The letter of Mr. Y. C. Li, of the Chinese Information 
Bureau, cites the Provisional Factory Regulations of the Peking 
Government of March, 1923, as though they were a genuine 
ind more enlightened attempt to deal with industrial evils in 

’ factories than the recommendations of the Shanghai 
Child Labour Commission. The White Paper, which he quotes 
for another purpose, will give your readers some idea of the 
ral value of these Regulations. Here are a few extracts from 
our Consular Reports : 

Acting Consul-General Fitzmaurice (Nanking) writes in 
October last: “‘ For all the practical use that they have served 
tm Nanking the Chinese Provisional Factory General Regula- 
tions of March, 1928, might never have existed; and if there 
any similar local legislation, it exists only on paper.” 

_Acting Consul Affleck (Kiukiang): ‘* The Provisional Regula- 

are unknown in this province. The Chinese authorities 
ry pend quite ready to make regulations. It costs nothing 

‘ot 88 the making goes. But the enforcement of them is a 

erent matter.” 
on Archer (Chungking) : “ The provisional factory regula- 

are unknown in this district.” 

Acting Consul Jamieson (Chinkiang): ‘The Provisional 
Regulations issued in 1923 appear to be completely 
fnored ; it may be safely said, I think, that they have never 

of by the vast majority of those to whom they 





Vice Consul Ogden (Chengtu): “The Provisional Factory 
Regulations are unknown in this district, as there has been 
—e communication of recent years with the Board that issued 
them.” 

Consul Smith (Chefoo): ‘* No attempt has so far been made 
to enforce these here, nor is there any system of inspection 
which would enable them to do so.” 

Sir J. Jamieson (Canton): ‘“‘ No attention is paid to the 
Provisional Factory Regulations of March, 1928, issued by the 
Peking Government. There are no regulations in existence 
enforced by law.” 

Sir R. Maclean (Peking): ‘‘ The Provisional Regulations are 
of course entirely illusory.” 

—Yours, etc., R. S. P. 


THE GOLD STANDARD 
To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—At a time when large masses of liberal opinion are 
unable to follow either Mr. George, the pure cynic, or 
Mr. MacDonald, the enfant gété, it is a most unfortunate thing 
that they should be confronted—represented, as they are, to 
so very large an extent by Tue New SratresmMan—by your 
acrobatics on a question of the importance of the restoration 
of the gold standard. 

In to-day’s issue you say (p. 462): 

No one ever denied that there are financial advantages in 
the return to the gold standard. 


Yet a fortnight ago (p. 413) we read : 


Every schoolboy should know by this time that the sole 
reason why we have, at t cost in enforced idleness and 
human suffering, raised the value of the pound from $3.50 
to $4.86, and are content to stop there, is a purely senti- 
mental one. It is that $4.86 was the value of the pound 
eleven years ago. There is no other reason. 


A pity that you can neither attain here the same lamentable 
consistency with which you oppose “ P.R.” and support the 
iniquity known as the joint assessment, nor acknowledge your 
error! A little less oracular superciliousness (‘‘ every school- 
boy,” “ housemaids and office-boys,”’ “*‘ mentality of a shop- 
walker,”’ etc., etc.) would render such lapses more pardonable. 
—yYours, etc., 

August 8th. 


[We can see no inconsistency between the two sentences 
Mr. Ellis quotes, and therefore no “error” to acknowledge. 
It is true that our attachment to the figure $4.86 (or, more 
accurately, to the century-old tradition that the British pound 
sterling represents the value of 0°235 oz. of pure gold) is based 
purely on sentiment. But it is also true that sentiment is 
an important factor in all questions of credit, whether personal 
or national. and that therefore there are definite financial 
advantages in preserving the traditional value of our currency. 
Our criticism of the policy of the Treasury is that for these 
admitted advantages we are paying far too high a price.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


FORCED LABOUR IN KENYA 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The White Paper upon forced labour in Kenya 
established beyond dispute two facts which must create 
uneasiness—first, that Government compulsion to force labour 
to work at a wage lower than the voluntary market rate is 
repugnant to the people; and secondly, that the exercise of 
this compulsion is having the effect, so long sought by the 
settlers, of forcing an increased labour supply for the private 
interests of the planters. 

The White Paper also seems to show that Mr. Amery is 
anything but happy about this experiment. Surely the time 
has come to abolish every form of forced labour except for 
disasters (flood, fire and famine) affecting the whole com- 
munity ?—Yours, etc., 
August 5th. 


THE CASE OF MAJOR SHEPPARD 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In the recent inquiry one of the police witnesses is 
reported to have said that “ the present method of putting up 
prisoners for identification could not be improved, provided 
the regulations were carried out.” I submit that the present 
system is essentially faulty. The right method is for the 
suspect and others, one by one and in turn, to enter a room 
and there be inspected by the witness in presence of a police 
officer, and, if possible, of a friend of the accused. As soon 
as the witness claims to identify one of thosé seen by him 
or fails to identify the suspect, the proceedings are at an end. 
The accused chooses his turn to enter the room. 

This method obviates the temptation to which a witness is, 


Ourver C. pe C. Es. 


Joun H. Hargis. 
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at present, exposed to pitch on the man among the party whom 
he thinks most resembles the person he is looking for, rather 
than admit he cannot identify any one of them. It also 
obviates that peering and squinting at the suspect by the 
other men in the row which, in nine cases out of ten, show 
the witness which the prisoner is.—Yours, etc., 

Biarritz, Cc. R. 


August 2nd. 


DRAYTON’S ENDIMION AND PHBE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—There can be no point in protracting this discussion, 
even if the patience of your readers would stand it. For the 
issue is by now perfectly clear. Mr. Newdigate and myself 
are in complete disagreement as to what constitutes the duty 
of an editor. Here we have an edition which, to make sense, 
demands that its readers shall mentally supply commas and 
hyphens and apostrophes, which prints without a word of 
comment. without so much as a footnote, words which I think 
wrong and Mr. Newdigate admits to occur nowhere else. With 
this sort of thing he is perfectly content: I am not. To him 
these small difficulties are, apparently, welcome nuts to crack. 
The ordinary lover of poetry does not, however, sit buttressed 
with the Ozford Dictionary on one side and Wright’s Dialect 
Dictionary on the other. Nor are we all as quick-witted as 
Mr. Newdigate. It took the present writer ten minutes to 
convince himself of the right reading of one or two of these 
passages. ‘*‘ Notwithstanding the omitted hyphen,” writes 
Mr. Newdigate, “‘ and the omitted point at the end, the first 
line seems to present no great difficulty even to a layman like 
myself.” But why should it be made to present any difficulty 
at all? Why “even to a layman”? For whom else does he 
suppose Drayton wrote? Emendation is to some an amusing 
pastime: only I dislike compulsory amusements. Mr. Newdi- 
gate seems in a perpetual apprehension of the original texts 
being disguised by the capricious alterations of editors: after 
all, there is such a thing as an apparatus criticus. I still remain 
of the eccentric opinion that an editor should edit.—Yours, etc., 

F. L. Lucas. 


Miscellany 


WE ARE SEVEN 


MAN of my acquaintance, having heard that 
William Wordsworth had been described as 
“God speaking through the mouth of an 
Englishman,” eagerly turned to his published 
works, of which he had hitherto been shamefully 
ignorant. He did not so act through the desire to 
enjoy the beauties of this great poet, but (I am sorry 
to say) only with the object of pursuing a foolish occu- 
pation of his, little higher than cross-word puzzles 
or acrostics: one of those manias which men get for 
games of their own. This practice of his consists in 
taking famous lines out of the poets, and seeing whether 
he can improve them by some slight change. 

He began doing this under the impression that such 
a treatment was the test of verse. Someone told him 
that if verse was of the very first quality you could not 
improve it by any suggested change. 

He was convinced of the truth of this by trying 
the method upon such lines as the last of the twenty- 
first book of the Iliad, the last of Paradise Lost, and 
the famous phrase in Gray’s Elegy, “‘The paths of 
glory lead but to the grave”’; he had long recognised 
its truth; he could by this method test its poetic value. 

So it was then with Wordsworth. He had already 
played this game of his with hundreds of other poets, 
when a friend of his, a clergyman, assured him that what 
was certainly the most characteristic piece of Words- 
worth’s genius, and perhaps also its highest expression, 
was a set of four-footed iambic quatrains entitled by 
the poet himself, “‘We are Seven”: or words to that 
effect ; and that of all this master-piece, the gem was 
the first line. He did not, therefore, roam at large 
among the quadrupeds (if I may so call them: I mean 
the four-footed lines above noted) he took his excerpt 
at once; only he found it necessary in this particular 
test to deal with the whole quatrain if he would do it 
justice. 





—, 


He used his regular critical apparatus (as he loved t, 
call it); writing down the four lines in large blog 
letters upon a piece of good handmade paper eight 
inches by five inches, learning them by heart, setting 
them about fifteen inches from his eyes, then shutting 
these and attempting his first variations : 

A simple child, dear brother Jim, 
That Eghtly draws its breath, 


And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death? 


Or words to that effect. The magic of those profoung 
words and of that subtle rhythm possessed hij 
but did not prevent his courageously making }j; 
experiment. It will interest all my readers, I ap 
sure, to know that, after exhausting every conceivable 
combination, he registered his conviction that nothj 
could improve those four lines, and that they were the 
summit of human expression in their own sphere, 

He tells me now, and is willing to tell the world, 
that the line, “a simple child, dear brother Jim,” 
and the three following it are the chief achievement of 
our Island Muse. 

But he did try the experiment of emendation, of » 
variant reading, before he admitted defeat. He 
did work out a long set of attempted improvements 
upon that flash of divine genius. 

Would that I had room for the whole series, th 
permutations and combinations of which came to over 
six hundred examples. I must content myself witha 
few which are, I think, sufficiently convincing: 

A simple child, dear brother Jack, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life all down its back, etc. 
Nothing else but “‘Back’’ would rhyme with Jack, and 
evidently the verse was spoiled. 
His next effort was : 
A simple child, dear brother Tom, 


That lightly draws its breath, 
And wonders where it got it from, etc. 


This was the only probable or rational third line he 
could devise, and I doubt whether, he could have found 
a better; yet it is manifestly inferior to the original. 

His third effort led to the same result : 

A simple child, dear brother Joe, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every toe, etc. 

His critical sense at once informed him that the particu- 
lar word “toe” had not the majesty and suggestion 
of the more general word “limb.” There is a sens, 
of course, in which a toe is a limb, although a ver 
small one, but the effect given by the word “ toe 
in verse is lamentable. My acquaintance assures me 
that he has tested the re-action of the word in any num 
ber of substitutions, and always found that it lowered 
the tone of the line, as indeed it did in this case. 

Thus, “ The idol has toes of clay,” “I sit at our 
toes,” “‘our toes are upon the foeman’s neck, OF 4 
again, “and her toes virginal; her virginal white toes ; 

. each of these lines seemed stronger when fet 

was used instead of toes. ; 

Since he was compelled by the rules of our Imperial 
Prosody to a monosyllabic male Christian name, © 
far as this one termination was concerned, he ws 
driven to “ Ned,” “Fred” and “ Ted,” with all of 
which he could make nothing for the third line, except 
“and feels its life across its head.” Now this we 
accurate, original, and even arresting; but it gave * 
suggestion of pain which jarred with the rest of the 
masterpiece. “Alf” he could do nothing with; I 
“Bert” was too troublesome to be effectually handled. 
“James” for “Jim,” with “and plays its game 
instead of “in every limb,” was much the 2 
thing he got to what he was seeking. ’ ' 

He put it before a great University expert in English 
literature, who assured him that the spirit at least ¥* 
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yorthy of Wordsworth, and that the rhyme was suffi- 
dent. High praise! And yet the effect was not exactly 
the same, and upon the whole, he thought, inferior. 
it did indeed represent a truth of daily life expressed 
in daily language, and to allude thus to the games of a 
jittle child was worthy and characteristic of the man 
upon whom another great poet (his successor in the high 
post of Laureate) has framed the magnificent line, 
‘Him that uttered nothing base.” But a gentleman 
who has lived for many years by writing criticism in 
the Provincial papers, pointed out to him that the 
“and plays its games” interrupted the thought 
after a fashion which so subtle a psychologist as the 
Chief of the Lake poets would never have permitted. 
For my own part, I cannot think that this method of 
testing the poets is sufficient or conclusive. It may, 
indeed, be that a line is improved by the substitution 
of one word for another; but it does not follow that 
the original line was not itself very great. And we must 
slways remember that we should never have been able 
toimprove it, had not the original suggestion come from 
the Master Mind. 
Thus there is the well-known emendation of Shakes- 
’s sonnet, ‘‘ Let me not to the carriage of true 
minds.” The result is certainly better than the 
original. There can be no “marriage” of minds ; 
whereas the “ carriage’ of a mind is a common and 
even necessary metaphor. In the same way Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s suggestion “‘ comes footling slow” for 
“comes footing slow’”’ in Lycidas is an improvement. 
So is “The soul of Ananias”’ (instead of ‘‘ Adonais’’) 
“like a star.” So is “no hungry generations turn thee 
down,” and fifty others which genius and progress have 
suggested in the emendation of originals. But no one of 
these would have acquired the place they have, had 
not the original poet given us something to build upon. 
Thus, the “‘ Ancient Mariner” may be ended with 
these lines : 


‘ 


= ae best who loveth best 
things both great and small 


The Streptococcus is the test, 


I love him least of all. 
But are not the original lines—though less vivid and 
pethaps less noble—the foundation of the later 
improvement ? 
am not sure, as I consider the whole matter, that 
the best test of any great line of poetry is not that it 
should be true to Nature, moral (or uplifting) and in 
perfect seansion. To this rule I would add that if it 
occurs in a rhymed composition it is essential that the 
last accented syllable and those which follow it should 
be exactly similar to the later rhyme on which the 
tar attends. On this account I cannot too severely 
blame the poet William Shakespeare—much as I 
admire the highest flights of his genius—for making 
loved” rhyme with “proved” in the last two lines 
of the Sonnet above quoted. “Loved” does not 
thyme with “ proved.” Either you have to pronounce 
proved” “‘ pruv’d’’ which is very affected, or you 
have to pronounce “loved” “‘looved,”’ which is really 
shameful and ridiculous. 

On the whole it is safer to stick to blank verse. 
But that has some subtle scansion of its own which is 
very perplexing. So perhaps the best medium of all is 
Vers Libres. H. Betxoc. 


A BUTTERFLY SECRET 


N a world where all is shifting it is a vast satisfaction 
to come upon a countryside that remains as it was. 

On the Dorset downs, on that noble sweep of coast- 
that lies between The-Old-Harry-Rock near Studland, 

and Jordon Hill on this side of Weymouth, it is possible to 
walk for twenty, for thirty miles, across a landscape that is 
5 it has been from the beginning. 









Here on these great folded hills, whose rounded contours 
have the strength and simplicity of Old Testament prose, 
it is easy for one’s thoughts to turn, like those of the man 
of Uz, to ancient questionings. As the long days of sun- 
shine pass by, hour by hour, and the wide cool shadows 
creep up the eastern slopes of the downs, like sable gaber- 
dines cast over the rounded flanks of monstrous sleeping 
mules, such a mood grows. Of what avail, one asks, has 
been the passing of the long centuries since that old time 
when the flint-men, whose bones lie under their barrows 
like the skeletons of curled-up foxes, surrounded their high 
hills with earth rings ? To what end did St. Aldhelm cause 
a chapel to be built on his wild headland when it has been 
known and will be known again that the tremulous life of 
man passes with the plaintive uncertain flight of the plover, 
without signification, before the throne of the Most High? 


And, indeed, as one walks over these downs at night-time, 
under the fathomless pricked dome of infinity, one receives 
but one answer. The matter is as plain as a child’s sum in 
a Dame’s school. Life is its own justification. There is no 
other aim to it, no other meaning, no other purpose, and, if 
we think aught else, we are as foolish as the foolish guille- 
mots, nodding to each other on their inaccessible chalk 
ledge, under the yellow-horned poppies, of Bat’s Point. 
Let the truth be blurted out. Each one of us, each fanciful 
intellectual soul among us advances steadily and surely 
towards the grave and be damned to it. Abdel Krim and 
his Rifis, General Feng and his jolly soldiers, are all marching 
down the same road, a road that leads to oblivion and that 
for a thousand years has been trodden by the august pro- 
cession of the Nations. All religions, yes, even Christianity 
itself, the most magnanimous of all the legends built out of 
the tender beauty of human tears, are as brittle as empty 
snail shells in dry weather, as quick to disappear as cuckoo- 
spit in a summer hedge that conceals at its centre no green fly. 
The secret to be remembered is that nothing matters, nothing 
but the momentary consciousness of each individual as he 
opens his eyes upon a sophisticated spectacle that knows 
nought of ethics. Let us, as best we may, reconcile our 
minds to the fact that all our self-imposed tasks, all our 
political engineering, all our brave talk have actually, under 
the shadow of Eternity, no more consequence than the 
self-absorbed fiddlings of newly born grasshoppers on a hot 
bank. All our idealism is treacherous. It is a moonshine 
path over a deep sea. We are cursed souls each one of us 
and resemble nothing so much as jackdaws flying about the 
radiant cliffs of God pretending to be seagulls. 

And yet even so there is small cause to despair. Merely 
to have come to consciousness at all constitutes an inestim- 
able privilege. The past is nothing, the future is nothing, the 
eternal now alone is of moment. This is understood well 
enough by every living creature but man, who must needs 
start hobbling himself and clipping his wings in honour of 
any and every illusion. 

Of all the books of the Bible, perhaps the book of Job 
expresses best this mood. In verse after verse in this book, 
the Deity, like some magnificent Leonardo, is made to cele- 
brate in mighty words his own artistic achievements. But 
like all really great artists it is evident that He feels a dis- 
taste for the static. It is His will to raise up and cast down, 
to model and to break up into dust. But unless we feel that 
the tune is set for our own dancing it is we, the most wilful 
of all His creations, who are at pains to fret and vex 
ourselves. 

In America, where human weaknesses are often to be 
observed in their crudest form, I remember once reading 
the words “‘ ETERNAL HOME ” traced with pretty white- 
washed stones on a lawn in front of a cemetery gate. They 
expressed, of course, the unanimous belief of the townsmen 
of the place that all was well in Jerusalem. And yet as I 
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walk about over these downs, downs that are so far removed 
from the downs of California, crushing with my heel a hun- 
dred delicately devised bee-orchids, it is continually being 
brought home to me with a conviction that is more than a 
conviction that these American citizens—men, women and 
children—have vanished as completely as the gnats that 
gathered last year about the redwood trees of Mount 
Tamalpais. 

There is only one way to take life, and that we may learn 
from any common-white, flitting from flowerhead to flower- 
head, from strawberry plant to strawberry plant, content 
with the sunshine of Wednesday morning. Only yesterday 
as I rested on the side of a tumulus I witnessed the love- 
making of two lesser-blues, who were lodged on a long grass 
which itself was supported by the stalk of a knapweed. 
Their heads were turned in opposite directions, the one 
looking toward the sea, the other toward a great inland 
valley. Their curled trunks below their soft spotted orna- 
mented wings were united, and one could not but marvel 
at the rare creative genius, more rare and unexpected even 
than the genius of Pablo Picasso, that could have devised 
so delicate an ecstacy for these lovely insects to enjoy, on 
the end of a tasselled swaying grass. 

And what an eye the male had when I caught sight of it 
behind a grass seed, a narrow, black, slanting eye, lit up 
with a kind of arrogant exultation, like the look in the eye 
of the stallion that drew the chariot of the Great Cham ! 
And gazing into the bewitched eye of this insect on the 
downs, of this most sensitive disciple of Heraclitus, I became 
instructed that nothing is of more consequence than the 
ephemeral fulfilment of each separate existence which has 
had the good fortune to be called, even for a few moments, 


into the blessed light of the sun. 
LLEWELYN Powys. 


Drama 
SUN-UP 


N the quaint and occasionally unintelligible dialect of 
I the characters in Sun-Up: “Ah kind o’ reckon 
Miss La Verne has gotten a powerful deal of praise 
o’ late.” In fact, the heavens were rent with superlatives 
when this play was first performed at the Vaudeville early 
in May. Laurels were lavishly laid before the leading lady, 
and plenty were left over for kindly distribution to other 
members of the company, and to the author. Had I not 
been present that night I might well have believed the next 
morning that “* we few, we happy few, we band of brothers ” 
known as “ first-nighters,” had been in great danger of 
drowning in our own tears, or of losing our reason in our 
enthusiasm for the superb artistry of Miss La Verne, as 
Widow Cagle. Now there are few people so gluttonous 
that they will not tire of a surfeit of praise. Perhaps even 
the gods themselves sometimes grew tired of incense. Thus 
I picture Miss La Verne, standing bored upon her pedestal, 
longing for criticism. So I hasten to make some remarks 
which, I hope, will revive her interest in us. 

By now many readers will have seen the play; but for 
the benefit of those who have not seen it some notion of 
what it is all about may be given. We are taken by the 
authoress to the mountains of Western North Carolina. 
The inhabitants are a hardy, lawless, slow-moving, almost 
inarticulate race. And Widow Cagle is the hardiest, 
most lawless, slowliest moving, most speechless of them all ; 
though her son, with his exemplary patriotic sentiments, 
and his wife, and the others, run the old lady very close. 
We have just been given, by “‘ The Monkey Trial,” a peep 
into the unfathomable ignorance of the public in some parts 
of America; but these Western North Carolinians are so 
out of the world that when America joined the recent war, 


a 


and the widow’s son wanted to be a soldier, they believed 
it to be a continuation of the American Civil War, that the 
Germans were “‘ Yanks,” and that France was about f, 
miles away. The son goes to war, much against his 
mother’s wish. She is “so agin the lor,” and all that the 
Law stands for, that she would rather he risked his lif 
running “‘ moonshine whiskey” than in fighting for the 
Government. She will not kiss him good-bye, nor will she 
say anything but: “ Take care of yourself.” As he goes 
down the path the stoical old lady stands at the door and 
relieves her heart by nervously fingering her broom, and by 
dropping from her mouth the pipe she is always smoki 
But everybody on the stage is so inarticulate, so full of 
repressed emotion, that, like the dumb animals, we ar 
perhaps encouraged to credit them with more feelings than 
they actually possess. 

The rest of the story is unimportant. It consists of ap 
incident worn so threadbare in Europe that it may wel 
pass for original in these mountainous backwoods, 4 
deserter from the army asks shelter from the snowstorm and 
from the Sheriff outside. Widow Cagle protects him, but 
learns that she has saved the son of her hereditary foe, the 
Sheriff who shot her husband. She is about to shoot the 
son when just in the nick of time—the cliché is here appro- 
priate, she receives a spirit-message from her son, who has 
been killed. At once this stubborn, lawless, and very 
likeable old lady is filled with her son’s exemplary senti- 
ments, and she descends into bathos in accordance with 
the best traditions of sentimental drama. 

Though Miss La Verne was admirable in many ways, 
I cannot say that her Widow Cagle wrung my feelings to 
a pitch when superlatives become the only safety-valve 
for my enthusiasm. I dislike flourishes and false heroics 
as much as any man. I will admit that the first, not 
the second time I saw her, I was sometimes moved by the 
hidden emotions suggested by her and by the other in- 
articulate inmates of her cabin. But I feel it would be 
a bad thing for the stage if our mimes generally adopted 
a method of expressing deep feeling by means as simple 
as dropping a pipe, or nervously fingering a broom. On 
the first night I noted dangers in this company’s method 
of acting which they have now fallen into. The number 
of pauses between one line, between one word and another 
(too many in any case for all to be intense) have been so 
lengthened and added to that I sometimes thought a 
sudden dumbness had fallen on the speaker. And the 
weird dialect has now become so weird that it is often 
quite unintelligible ; a fault accentuated by the too realistic 
slurring of the words. With submission, I suggest that 
a little less “‘ accent ” and a little more life and speed in 
deference to our rushing modern ways would add to the 
length of the run. 

The slow gait and awkward simplicity of the company 
is doubtless the perfect representation of a Western North 
Carolinian. But I will hesitate to say that each member 
of the cast is a good character actor until I have seen 
him or her in other and different parts. Miss La Verne 
gives a definitely good character study without further 
reference. But she is not the only actress in London for 
this part by any means. A thing which helps to prevent 
our being illuded by her performance is the amount of 
“‘ business ” she has to do to fill in those silences. Unless 
we are swept along by a play, putting logs on an electric 
fire, wiping off salt and cottonwool from clothes supposed 
to be covered with snow, cooking real bacon, etc., merely 
recall to us the fact that we are in a theatre. ; 

I hope that Miss La Verne will appreciate the motive 
with which I withhold my scanty supply of superlatives, 
and prefer the change of a little criticism in place of any 


additional incense and laurels on her already heavily: 
laden altar. Joun SHAND. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


YEAR ago, perhaps longer, a thin volume of 
essays appeared called Suggestions, by E. E. 
Kellett (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.). 

They must have given pleasure whenever they fell into the 
jands of a reader who enjoys literary scholarship and 

ise criticism. The first six essays dealt with points 
rising out of the critic’s study of Shakespeare or Shakspere ; 
the last six with The Witch of Ailas, Plastic Stress, Macaulay’s 
lay Figures, Chaucer as a critic of Dante, John Dryden and 

The Literary Detective. I am quite sure that any reader 
of the sort mentioned above will be grateful to one who 

ings this book to his notice. It is Mr. Kellett’s comments 
inc I want to discuss here, but before doing so 

I wish also to say a word about Mr. Kellett as a critic. I 
cannot illustrate his learning better than by pointing to 
theshort essay, ‘‘ Macaulay’s Lay Figures.” Any one could 
protest against Matthew Arnold’s description of the Lays 
ss “pinchbeck ballads,” but it requires learning to prove 
that “pinchbeck ” is the last adjective which should be 
wed about them. In a few pages, by means of often 
obscure but always apt, classical references and quotations, 
Wr. Kellett shows that the names and phrases which excited 
uw in our youth, “‘ Sea-girt Populonia,” “ The Laurentian 
jungle, the wild hog’s reedy home,” “ Lordly Volaterrae,” 
“From where Cortona lifts to heaven her diadem of towers,”’ 
ete, etc., carry with them also that touch of appropriateness 
which delights the scholar; and that behind those names 
which do not derive their glamour from history, but 
apparently only from their delightful pompous sonority, 
there nearly always lurk definite associations which the 
scholar has a chance of seizing. “ Astur, the great Lord 
of Luna, plainly comes from the tenth book of the Aeneid 
(180), where we read: 

Sequitur pulcherrimus Astur, 

Astur equo fidens et versicoloribus armis ; 
... Seius, whose eight hundred slaves sicken in Ilva’s 
mines, may possibly be nothing but a John Doe or Richard 
Roe, for the name constantly occurs in Roman law-books, 
but it is far more probably meant to refer us to Seius 
Strabo, the father of the infamous Sejanus. It would not 
have been necessary for Macaulay to turn up his Tacitus 
in order to recall the fact that Sejanus was of Tuscan 
extraction, and born close by that Volsinian mere of which 
we have already heard ; indeed, he could scarcely look at the 
lake without thinking of the enigmatic villain whose birth- 
place was so near.” 

Thus Mr. Kellett by his learning proves in one instance 
after another that there is more in the Lays than empty 
=. sonority for the few who know, and that whatever 

limitations they were not “ pinchbeck.” Macaulay 

never claimed the honours of an imaginative poet. He 
merely hoped his Lays would “ pass for scholarly and not 
inelegant trifles.” They were more than that. ‘ Who, 
for instance,” says Mr. Kellett, “on reading the couplet 
from the Epitaph on a Jacobite, 

Heard on Lavernia Scargill’s whispering trees, 

And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees, 
can fail to perceive the subtle allusiveness which turns 
topography to music?” The slackening hold of the 
classics upon education is most clearly shown in the 
ishing number of children who learn passages of 
The Lays of Ancient Rome by heart. I wonder if modern 
litle boys have found verses as exhilarating to shout, 
While slashing at thistles or a bed of nettles, as those 
ftom Horatius or The Battle of Lake Regillus. 

* * - 


One of the first six essays on Shakespeare discusses a 
weak side to the dramatist’s characterisation—the children 
m the plays. _ From “little Arthur” to Lady Macduff’s 
“0 and Mamillius, Shakespeare’s boys have received an 
shih, amount of admiration. Swinburne, of course, 
But ked and clasped his hands in ecstasy before them. 

t I think Mr. Kellett is right: that it is force of pre- 
ee that makes us fancy we admire them, and that, 
“ Little we Middleton had drawn them we should not. 

Arthur” is a little monster. The imagery of his 
is in their frigid ingenuity, as Mr. Kellett says, 


more worthy of Cowley’s Mistress than of a child frightened 
about his eyes and watching irons heating in a fire : 

Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 

Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes. 
When the irons grow colder, this child exclaims : 

There is no malice in this burning coal ; 

The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out, 

And strewed repentant ashes on his head ; 
and when Hubert replies that he can revive it, little 
Arthur enjoins, 

And if you do, you will but make it blush 

And glow with shame at your proceedings, Hubert. 
You cannot call that a fine piece of child-portraiture or of 
a pathos. Mr. Kellett has little difficulty in convincing 

is readers that Shakespeare’s other children are pert, pre- 
cocious and unnatural. The one real bit of “ boy” in 
the plays is the line and a half allotted to young Coriolanus : 
A shall not tread on me ; 

I'll run away till I’m bigger, but then I'll fight, 

and that is not very good. 
* * * 


But the most interesting of his papers on the plays is the 
one on Shakespeare’s style. It is based on two comments 
from Coleridge : 

Shakespeare's intellectual action is wholly unlike that of Ben 
Jonson or Beaumont and Fletcher. The latter see the totality 
of a sentence or passage and then project it entire. Shakespeare 
goes on creating and evolving B out of A, and C out of B, and so 
on, just as a serpent moves, which makes a fulcrum of its own body 
and seems for ever twisting and untwisting its own strength. ... . 

In Shakespeare one sentence begets the next naturally; the 
meaning is all inwoven. He goes on kindling like a meteor through 
the dark atmosphere. 

Mr. Kellett shows by examples, some of which I shall quote, 
that the manner in which one sentence, or often word, begets 
the next is the most characteristic feature of Shakespeare’s 
style; also that as he grew older the rapidity with which 
his mind moved from point to point increased. It is this 
which gives the peculiar, quick-turning, living quality to his 
style, and also flowing unity to whole passages, the develop- 
ment of thought in them being bent to follow verbal 
associations contained in preceding lines. To take first 
short instances in which a metaphorical adjective in the 
first line instantly determines the metaphor in the next: 

O let us have him, for his silver hairs 

Will purchase us a good opinion. 

Julius Cesar. 
Thou seest the heavens, as troubled with man’s act, 
Threaten his bloody stage. 
Macbeth. 


“ Here the word act, as it first occurred to the poet’s mind, 
meant simply deed; but he has scarcely finished writing it 
down when it suggests to him the paraphernalia of the 
theatre.” Watch how his mind moves in this passage 
from The Tempest, remembering that an Elizabethan 
synonym for performance was discharge : 
She that from whom 

We all were sea-swallowed, though some cast again 

And by that destiny, to perform an act 

Whereof what’s past is prologue, what to come 

In yours and my discharge. 
The word cast has suggested its second meaning of casting 
a play, and its verbal associations have determined the 
words then chosen to express the thought. The method 
of progression is akin to punning. No wonder Shakespeare 
was so addicted to puns and conceits ; the advance of his 
mind was so constantly through verbal associations. This is 
no doubt also true of other poets, but it is | yar ann 
noticeable in him. Sometimes it is a barefaced play upon 
words : 

I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal 
For it must seem their guilt. 
Sometimes one of two different meanings has been made 
a stepping-stone to the next metaphor : 
Having both the key 
Of officer and office, set all hearts in the state 
To what tune pleased the ear. 

The key of a door has become a tuning-key, the transition 
is through a pun. It is the characteristic of excitement 


to snatch at associations invisible or indifferent to deliberate 
processes of thought ; such speech becomes the true voice 
of passion when it is through the chance suggestions of 
the first words heard or uttered, that the thing which 
must out finds expression. 
readers to this little 
criticism. 


I hope I have sent new 
book of precise, well-grounded 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Tales of the Long Bow. By G. K. Cuesrerton. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 

Between Earth and Sky. By Konrap Bercovicr. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

High Noon. By Crosspre GarsTin. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Sea Horses, By Francis Brett Younc. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Black Swans. By M. L. Skinner. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Daimon. By E. L. Grant Watson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


When a man says that he will eat his hat, he does not, if he 
is an honest man, mean that he will first fashion his hat out of 
a cabbage. When he vows to set the Thames on fire, he does 
not mean that he will put a match to floating oil. Chapter 
by chapter, Mr. Chesterton makes his heroes offer an evasion 
as a solution. A pig is said to fly; but it is not a pig, it is 
only an airship in the shape of a pig instead of the more usual 
shape of a sausage. An American millionaire makes silk purses 
out of sows’ ears: only the purses are not really silken. And 
all this leads up, via white elephants and soaring castles, to an 
agrarian revolution. Enoch Oates, the millionaire, buys a 
quarter of a county ; only, instead of shooting over it, he hands 
it over. Converted to the Chestertonian view of property and 
peasantry, he presents the English people with their own land. 
(It is no doubt some merely vulgar and insular pride in me, 
some crude patriotism to which Mr. Chesterton is superior, 
which makes me resent this method of inaugurating revolt ; 
revolution should begin at home ; and it would be a humiliation 
to accept an English cow from a Chicago pork-packer.) How- 
ever, there are the farms, and there are the people on them ; 
and the Prime Minister has to do something about it. What 
he plans to do constitutes the one really brilliant stroke, the one 
moment worthy of its author, in the whole book. He plans 
to Nationalise the Land : 

“ But that is Socialism!” cried Lord Normantowers, his eyes 
standing out of his head. 

“* True Socialism, don’t you think ?’’ mused the Prime Minister. 
‘Better call it True Socialism ; just the sort of thing to be remem- 
bered at elections. Theirs is Socialism, and ours is True Socialism.” 

The Prime Minister’s plan is simple and august. He proposes 
to compensate his own personal friends for the loss of their 
estates, and then to re-instate—and re-estate—them as admin- 
istrators, at a salary, of the property which they have already 
been compensated for abandoning. But this proves the last 
straw. There is a rising—literally a rising, since the revolu- 
tionaries float a castle in the air; and, armed with long bows 
and truth, the revolution wins. Mr. Chesterton did once upon 
a time invent a sort of book in which politics and poetry were 
madly, merrily mixed ; but that sort of book needs to be written 
with more gusto than he has found for it here. Not only are 
the stories mechanical in conception and in working out, they 
have not even the central unity of a philosophy. But it remains 
true that Mr. Chesterton at his very worst is more readable and 
entertaining than most writers at their best. 

Between Earth and Sky is a book of strong and striking short 
stories. Its merely geographical range is extraordinary: the 
author is as much at home in Havana as in the Dobrudja, 
He draws for the most part characters of a primitive simplicity, 
a sort of large, outward-flowing goodness which retains that 
quality of goodness even in sin. And perhaps the best-drawn 
character in this kind is Cubak the sheep-dog, who sins against 
his own light, kills and eats the sheep entrusted to him, is 
hideously punished, repents, is again tempted and again falls, 
is more hideously punished, again struggles against temptation, 
falls, and is denied even the solace and refuge of punishment. 
The tale is unbearably painful, but it has great beauty. Noble 
in the same elemental way is the story of Muzio the dancer, 
the sister and good angel of wandering seamen. In the large, 
romantic atmosphere which Konrad Bercovici creates, no 
passion seems too violent, and at the same time no renunciation 
too splendid, for belief. 

The test of novels of adventure is whether the adventures 
happen to the people or the people to the adventures. Both 
Mr. Garstin and Mr. Brett Young pass the test. There is nothing 
artificial about their books; in each, the character comes to 
the event because of its own compulsion. Those who remember 
The Owls’ House—which means everybody who ever read it— 
will, nevertheless, run the risk of disappointment with High 
Noon. The former was, in its way, a little masterpiece: the 
latter is only a sequel. It is pure heresy to hold that a sequel 


can never be worthy of its predecessor: the second part of 
Henry IV. is as good as the first, Catriona is almost as good as 


— 


Kidnapped. But in this particular case the sequel does 
from being what it is. The grand effect of The Owls’ Hous 
was due to its highly-coloured ruthlessness: we were whirled 
through the most fantastic and romantic adventures, the press. 

gang, the slave-trade, and were scarcely ever allowed to j 
any feeling except that it was all “ wery capital.” Human 
nature was braced for these things: it was heroic as a matter 
of course, without “ tushery.” But of this particular kind th 
ultimate was attained. Nothing more that Mr. Garstin can 
tell us of the wanderings or sufferings of Ortho can be more 
impressive than what he has told us already ; and, if the not. 
is not heightened, it is lowered. Nor is High Noon quite 
well written as The Owls’ House ; there is not the same sustained 
tang in the telling. But it is good all the same—very good: 
we begin in the West Indies, with Ortho escaping from a map. 
of-war ; we get back to Cornwall in due time, and out to Africa: 
and the adventures are hot on one another’s heels across land 
and sea. I like particularly the log of the slaver Charming 
Helen. Penhale,master. Ambrize Roads. West Africa. 1793: 
Light airs and cloudy. Mr. O’Keefe employed as before. (gr. 
penter employed making Woman’s room bulkhead. Receeved from 

Factory four slaves, viz., one man and three girls. Men scare 

and mighty deer. Dined ashore with Govenor who is a native of 

Dundee in Scotland and is married with a Spanish mulatto of 

Fernando Po by whom he hath several childer, the eldest darter 

of which is none two bad appearance having very bright eyes and 

abundant shiney hair. Made Govenor a present of beer, cheese 
and six bottel brandy. Departed this life Benj. Fasham, gunner, 
of ye small pox. Dyed 2 boy slaves of same. Total on bord 

275. 

Mr. Brett Young lies under the shadow of Joseph Conrad, 
Where the matter is so alike it would be difficult for the manner 
not to be so too ; and it is a pity, for Mr. Brett Young possesses 
a manner of his own. Captain Glanvil, on his way home in 
his ship Vega, is turned back at Naples and finds himself saddled 
not merely with a cargo for the African port of Panda, but also 
with a beautiful woman whose husband is living there. The 
husband proves to be a most undesirable rascal, and the captain 
—and not the captain only—has fallen, meanwhile, in love with 
the woman. There is plenty of action, plenty of scenery; 
but these are proportioned and subdued to the clash of character. 
Mr. Brett Young writes finely, with strength and sincerity and 
an almost too-alert consciousness of zsthetic responsibility: 
he sees his people clearly, too, and makes them true to themselves 
But still, he lacks the Conrad magic ; and he has chosen a subject 
in which we cannot help expecting just what he lacks. I do 
not doubt that he has a magic of his own—it was discernible 
in his work as far back as The Dark Tower and The Iron Age; 
but it is not apparent here. 

Since we are dealing with adventure and travel, it is appre 
priate enough to find ourselves, with Black Swans, in Australia, 
meeting thrills with lost children and an escaped convict. The 
children grow up, and come to England, and return to Australia: 
the escaped convict “‘ makes good.” The time is early Victorian: 
Letty, the heroine, is eight years old in 1849. She, both # 
child and young woman, is entirely true and delightful. _ Tin, 
the convict unjustly condemned, the valiant, the Christian, 
the selfless, and Peter, the turbulent and “ uppish "’—these two 
men, whom Letty loves, are rather stiff and conventional 
figures in themselves; but they serve well enough for back 
ground ; and Miss Skinner has a style admirably suited to the 
excitement of adventure—a happy, free, easy, forcible, co” 
fidential style, which carries you delightfully on. ; 

Daimon is Australian too, but as different in tone as possible 
It has the sense of space and of rapid happening: you could 
call it a story of adventure without unfairness: and there ® 
at least one episode—the flight from a murderous stallion— 
which is plentifully exciting on its own merits. But the excite 
ment is incidental. There is no jollity, no enjoyment of dange 
and escape, such as enliven the pages of Black Swans. * 
setting is stark, the drama is one of direct conflict. Mart 
O’Brian has an ambition, a conception of life: it is in f# 
opposition to his wife’s: and they live up country 
His idea is to settle, to buy the land, to be permanently thet; 
he does not interrogate himself as to why he wants this, oF what 
he wants it for; it is an impulse so primitive and compellins 
that it seems to admit of no argument. His wife’s sole ides 
to get away. And they love each other. Once indeed, driv@ 
by her need of escape, Maggie, the wife, undertakes to run away 
with another man; but (and the coincidence is Mr. 
Watson’s one lapse into the conventional) it is at this point = 
the stallion tries to kill Maggie, and Martin saves her life 4 
risking and nearly losing his own. Just as would happea 
real life, Maggie feels that after this she cannot simply 
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€S suffer 

” Howe Bf iim; but, just as would also happen in real life, she is no more 
whirled seiled to her lot because of that. The conflict goes on ; 

he press. y Martin is the one to give way. He loves his wife ; 


) i sod when at last it penetrates to his dull and simple mind that 














Human §f js possible for him to sacrifice his whole conception of life to 
a matter HF yi, Jove, he does so. But—once more Mr. Grant Watson 
kind the is unsentimentally convincing. He does not allow the beauty 
stin can § renunciation to hallow the practical results. This time it is 
be more Yartin who is unhappy, who has to get away: still the conflict 
the note on. I will not indicate how it ends; but it is certainly 
quite s ff ; tribute to the author’s powers that a novel kept so resolutely 
ustained ff j) one point never becomes monotonous. The episode of the 
Y good; § (ymerons, a grim mother and daughter who live alone together 
| & Man- hating each other, is indeed a diversion ; but it is little more 
) Africa; ign a distraction. P. C. KENNEDY. 
Oss land 
‘harmi 
178: | pXILES, TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS 
mia An Official in British New Guinea. By Major H. L. Grirrin. 
 searse Palmer. 15s. 
native of § xigerian Days. By A.C. G. Hastines. Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 
ae land Travel and Seafaring. By H. R. McC.ure. Hutchinson. 18s. 
nh sai | inthe Sun With a Passport. By W.R. H.Trowsripce. Hurst 
r, cheese and Blackett. 18s. 
gunner, § My Wanderings in the Balkans. By D. Hearacore. Hutchin- 
on bord son. 21s. 
C The Heart of the Middle East. By R. Coxe. Butterworth. 18s. 
a ‘ Travellers, tourists and exiles have no great love for each 
| other. Tourists, taunted with their adventurous journeys to 
seme bp Rome and their attachment, further afield, to the fleshpots of 
saddle] the big hotel, know that the travellers scornfully class them as 
hat ale trippers. The visits of travellers are the stock joke of exiles; 
e. The be their fame never so great, the slightest inaccuracies in their 
captain subsequent narrative live for ever in song and story on the 
ve with | Yerandas of that outpost of empire. ‘I’ve been in this accursed 
cenery hole ten years—and J don’t write a book about it!” jealously 
aracter, @ ¢xlaims the average administrator, trader, missionary or planter. 
‘ity And the exile is usually accounted by the traveller a dull fellow, 
sibility a frog in a well, a man with a warped sense of values. Still, 
selves, § ¢a¢h continues to amuse us with his adventurings. 
subject Naturally, the exile’s book is the best, when he knows how to 
:. [do § "tite, and does not take himself too seriously. Major Griffin 
cernible § 8 8 exile of this sort. Beginning with some reminiscences 
on Age; of his schooldays at Harrow, he yarns on and on with such wit, 
and lightness of touch that the busiest and most sophisticated 
, appro of readers turn page after page with new pleasure. After some 
: knocking about the world, including service in the South African 
t. Th War, and the usual vicissitudes that fall to the lot of a gentleman 
stralia: § "80 goes out to The Workman’s Paradise to earn a living, 
torian: § de left Australia to take up an appointment in the New Guinea 
both as | Poliee—the most interesting job in the world to a man of 
_ Tim, § “venturous temperament. Before long he was appointed 
wristian, §@ Acting Resident Magistrate at Port Moresby. The natives are 
ese two | ““pposed to be under the Queensland Criminal Code, but Major 
ntion! § Gnllin opened his copy of this didactic treatise only once. 
r back § 4is administration of justice was frankly patriarchal : 
| to the I tried all my cases by the evidence, by my knowledge of the 
le, con people concerned, and by common sense. If I thought a man 
deserved gaol, I put him there; if necessary, adjourning the case 
vossible. week by week until I thought he had had sufficient, when I released 
1 could him. In many of these cases I could get no definite evidence, 
here is though I knew from private sources that the man was guilty. 
sllica— After releasing the man I had to show him in my case book as 
port Not guilty.” But the man knew that he was guilty; and he 
dang would have thought infinitely less of me (and, therefore, of the 
The Government as a whole) if I had released him at first, merely 
is because I had insufficient legal evidence of his guilt . . . To solemnly 
Marti tty a Neolithic cannibal under the Queensland Criminal Code is 
in flat Gilbertian. 
= — accustomed do the natives become to walking all their 
or what along jungle tracks only a few inches wide that even 
pels oak they come into Port Moresby and have the run of 40-foot 
idea is , they still continue to place one foot immediately in front 
drives t other, as they go along, and their eyes keep rising and 
— falling, from the habit of incessant vigilance lest an ambushing 
Gn —— branches above, or a spear-pit in the path, catch them 
~~ br -_ Hastings’ story is one of exile in Nigeria. Mr. Cunning- 


Graham contributes a good introduction : 


Written with great sincerity and with equal modesty (he 
out) it is the record of 18 long years spent on the confines 
the Empire, in heat, in solitude ; for in the multitude of negroes 











a solitary white man is just as alone as on a desert island .. . 
(The reader) will find in it something that an Englishman can well 
be proud of, and rise from reading it without a bad taste in the mouth 
or nausea in the soul, such as one experiences after a perusal of 
the doings of the Jew and Christian magnates in South Africa; 
for in the whole book there is no notice of a fortune being made, 
and not a word of any native tribe blown up by dynamite, as 
happened, so folks say, in the same hills where now a pioneer has 
found a resting-place from all the toils of Empire building. 

The book is full of interesting sidelights on the white man’s 
life in West Africa. The Africa of the days when natives 
supplied food for next to nothing has passed with the old 
unsophisticated South Sea islanders. A skinny fowl up-country 
costs 9d., a duck 2s., and eggs 8d. for ten. ‘There has been a 
tendency of late to create the impression that Nigeria has quite 
a pleasant climate, comparable to that of Kenya. Mr. Hastings 
corrects this “Jt is not a good climate,” he reports. “It is 
not merely the fever, the sun heat, and the wet ; it is all of these 
and more, some sun ray that saps the life and energy, and weakens 
the ill-nourished blood.” 

Another exile who has done well to write a book is Mr. H. R. 
McClure, Governor of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. “A 
Frivolous Record of Twenty Years’ Wanderings,” he describes 
it in his sub-title. He seems to be a man of Major Griffin's 
stamp. These yarns of experiences in the Far East, South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand and the South Seas are extremely 
readable. The Gilbertese are fortunate in being blessed with 
a Governor of his temperament, for, he tells us : 

They have well been called the Irishmen of the Pacific in their 
positive passion for trailing the tails of their coats. To this day 
the inhabitants of the island of Tabiteuea are remarkable for their 
Celtic temperament. Two small children will dispute the owner- 
ship of a succulent coconut. In a moment their respective parents 
have joined battle. On the principle that a good opportunity 
should never be lost, the entire village will be locked in mortal 
combat within ten minutes of the commencement of hostilities. 
Peace and concord follow with equal rapidity, and nursing their 
wounds the erstwhile combatants fill the air with uproarious mirth. 
So reminiscent is the affair of a trifling misunderstanding in Bally- 
somewhere, that one looks with amaze at the coconut palms about 
one, and at the dusky features of the protagonists. 


Very unpleasant foes they must be, too, when seriously out on 
the warpath, for their helmet is of tough spike-studded fish 
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“leather” and the business end of their spear is a yard-long 
sawfish’s ram. 

In the Sun With a Passport is the discursive journal of two 
women who fall prey to irresistible wanderlust, while staying 
on the Riviera, cross the Mediterranean and plunge into the 
Wildj life of sightseeing at Algiers, Tunis, Constantine, Biskra 
and the rest of the winter haunts of the well-to-do English 
milor’ and milady, who will doubtless con this record of their 
adventures with reminiscent pleasure. The publishers help 
the wavering reviewer, by assuring him, on the jacket of the 
book, that it is written “in a polished style.” 

The new Balkans have not yet been adequately described, and 
the record of Mr. Heathcote’s recent journeys is to be welcomed 
for the excellent picture he gives us of present conditions. 
Art and architecture were his pet study but he found time for 
numerous conversations with notables and was given audiences 
by the Queen of Roumania, the King of Serbia, and several 
Cabinet Ministers, which render his political reports very useful 
to the student of Balkan statecraft. The author has some 
amusing, but shocking, revelations to make on the etiquette of 
bribing High Court Judges and Cabinet Ministers in that part 
of the world. 

The Heart of the Middle East is the somewhat unfortunately- 
chosen title of Mr. Richard Coke’s excellent account of Meso- 
potamia. ‘All About Mesopotamia,” though bald, would be a 
better description and of more use in catching the eye of the 
numerous readers who have been hoping for a book of this 
sort. The history of this important region, the rise of the oil 
industry, the war, the improvement of the rivers, the political 
present and future, are described with admirable lucidity 
and compression, but it is a pity that the type is so crowded. 
It is a great mistake to make a book thinner by loading down each 
page over the Plimsoll line with as many lines as can possibly 
be crammed on to it. 


NAPIER OF SIND 


Sir Charles Napier. By T. Rice Hoitmes. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d. 

Sir Charles Napier was one of the most eccentric soldiers in an 
age that was famous for the large number of professional eccen- 
trics, as an American writer called them, who filled high places 
in the public services. The son of Lady Sarah Lennox, in the 
last and most successful stage of her romantic career, he spent 
his youth in Ireland, and, though no life other than that of a 
soldier could ever have been possible for him, he found the Army 
intolerable and was continually threatening to send in his papers. 
The fact, undoubtedly, is that he thought of himself from the 
beginning as a heaven-born commander and, at an epoch when 
military glory was easily achieved, he saw himself surpassed in 
the many fields of warfare by men whom he despised. He was 
appalled by the indiscipline of the armies that fought in the 
Napoleonic campaigns, took stern measures for checking it when- 
ever he got the chance, had a modern sense of securing the welfare 
of his men, and punished acts of frightfulness with ruthless 
severity. His first taste of authority came to him as Commander- 
in-Chief of the forces in the Ionian Isles, and he had dreams, just 
before Byron, of leading the Greeks in their war of liberation. 
When Chartism was rising Charles Napier called himself a Radical, 
so that there was a certain piquancy in his appointment to the 
Northern Command. This was in the unrestful year 1839, and 
England learned to think of Charles Napier as the man who kept 
the peace of the realm. 

It was not until 1843, when he was sixty, that his great chance 
came, with the campaign against the Amirs of Sind. It was a 
fierce business and highly controversial. James Outram was 
British Resident in Sind, and his policy was opposed to that of 
Napier, who suffered many sharp twinges of conscience about it. 
Dr. Rice Holmes says that “ the avowed object of Napier was 
not to conquer Sind, but simply to induce the Amirs to accept 
a treaty.” Not so; Napier had written (p. 48): “* My mind is 
made up; if they fire a shot, Sind shall be annexed to India.” 
After the conquest he enjoyed himself magnificently in creating 
a new administration, of which he was inordinately proud. It 
was, however, worked mainly by soldiers, for he had an un- 
bounded contempt for the East India Company’s civil officers. 
In 1849, when Gough’s campaign against the Sikhs went wrong 
Napier was sent out to India again, this time as Commander-in- 
Chief. But the war was over before he arrived, and the fiery old 
man found himself confronted by a master—the great Governor- 
General, Dalhousie. “I have been warned,” said he pleasantly 
to Napier, “ against your endeavouring to encroach upon my 





——, 


power, and I answered that I would take damned good care you 
should not!” This was, plainly, the only way for the Govern. 
General to treat Napier, who was full of wild alarms and o 
imaginings. He left India finally in 1850, seeing himself, in & pte. 
posterous vision, as Emperor of Asia, creating a “‘ free, 
and happy” dominion, from Constantinople to Pekin! Sean 
with loves and hates and bodily wounds, he died, ironj 
enough, from a chill caught at the funeral of the Duke ¢ 
Wellington. 

Dr. Rice Holmes’s monograph, admirably compact and neve 
slacking in interest, is the expansion of a short biography pub. 
lished first in 1889. It makes this astonishing soldier real enough 
to a generation that has forgotten the Napiers. The conquerg 
of Sind was the most original member of that gifted and fortunate 
family. In pleasure as ardent as in fighting, he was yet mad 
wretched by the thought of carnage and desperate by the impos 
sibility of attaining moral perfection. His hates were ferocioy 
and unsleeping, and they led him to believe and say anything of 
for example, a man like Outram, whom he had begun by admiring, 
Many of the great soldiers of that day could not be described a 
sane. Charles Napier assuredly could not. 





INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Survey of International Affairs, 1920-23. By ArNoLp J. Toynnzz, 
Oxford University Press. 25s. 

The World After the Peace Conference (Being an Epilogue io 
the *“* History of the Peace Conference of Paris,” and a 
Prologue to the “* Survey of International Affairs, 1920-23”), 
By Arnotp J. ToynsBee. Oxford University Press. 5s, 


These two books, published under the auspices of the British 
Institute for International Affairs, are of real importance to 
the publicist, the student and the journalist. The Surcey, 
a solid work of 500 pages, is not a review of foreign affairs 
through British spectacles, nor does it cover the affairs of the 
whole world. Strictly it should be called, as Professor Toynbee 
says, a “ survey of international affairs in 1920-23 so far as they 
have not been surveyed in the History of the Peace Conference 
of Paris.’ That History, the final volume of which was published 
in the spring of last year, brings certain parts of the record 
down to August, 1923, and it has been quite properly decided 
not to reduplicate here. The reader must not be disappointed, 
therefore, at finding that the present work contains little or 
nothing about the Middle East, for example. What it does 
contain is admirably done. The principal sections deal with 
(1) the proceedings of various “organs of international 
authority ”’—mainly the eighteen Conferences that took place 
in England, France, Italy and Belgium between January, 
1920, and May, 1922; (2) the relations of the Allies and Germany; 
(8) the affairs of Eastern Europe, the Baltic States, Poland, 
the Danube Basin and the Balkans; (4) the Far East and 
the Washington Conference. Professor Toynbee points and 
arranges his facts both fairly and skilfully. Occasionally he 
dips the pen of detachment into the ink of criticism—as, for 
instance, when he is dealing with Mussolini’s quarrel wi 
Greece, or the Poincaré policy in Germany. But only a beast 
or a god, in Aristotle’s phrase, could be quite impartial there! 
Each section is prefaced by a short introductory chapter, in which 
Professor Toynbee reveals his quality as a philosophic historian. 
He is particularly good, we think, on the developments in the 
Far East—the swift rise of the Japanese power during the Wat 
and its equally swift decline afterwards. The book is well anno- 
tated and documented, and it includes several useful maps. 
The index might be improved by expansion and cross references. 
There is, to take one small example, no heading of “ China * ; 
one has to look for it under “* Conferences: Washington” or 
“Treaties: Washington.” But this is a small blemish in 4 
work that will certainly take its place among standard books 
of reference. ; 

The other volume, the “ Prologue,” is a masterly piece of 
analysis. It was designed as an introduction to the Survey; but 
technical reasons made it necessary to publish it separately, 
and it is, in fact, an independent essay. Professor Toynbee 
shows how economic and political forces—notably Industrialism 
and Nationality—had mapped the world before the War, and 
how those forces were remapping it again six years Yes 
His comparisons of the old age and the new, his scanning of the 
political horizon, are in the great tradition. He is not co 
so much with details—though details there are, of — 
in his picture—nor with the efforts or follies of this or he 
statesman, as with big movements, the re-orientation of 
Powers, the emergence of new policies, the conflicts of groups 
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of States, of races, of civilisations. Professor Toynbee, we 
know, believes in the League of Nations and in the spread 
of a saner internationalism; but he is no prophet of smooth 
things. Indeed, it is not the least merit of this book that 
it prophesies nothing at all. It is precisely what is wanted 
by the student of the history of to-day—a dispassionate guide 
to the history of yesterday. And if the student does not agree 
with all that Professor Toynbee says, he will find disagreeing 
a hard and profitable exercise. 


THE SILENT SERVICE 


The King’s Navy. By Frank C. Bowen. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


In these days of “‘ Outlines ” it is not surprising to find a book 
which describes the Navy from ship-building to the ship’s 
barber; and we should be thankful that the work has been 
undertaken by a capable hand. 

Mr. Frank Bowen, editor of Merchant Ships of the World, has 
given us other books on ships and the sea, and we know him 
for no neophyte: indeed, this is evident from his writing, 
for here is no laboured breeziness, no metaphorical horn-pipe 
dancing, nor trouser-hitching, such as we would have had to 
endure from the ignorant ; and if to some the book prove too 
technical for easy reading, let them not blame the author's 
sobriety of purpose, for he has avoided abstruse terms, unless he 
explains the meaning. 
~ In the second paragraph of the tenth chapter, “ Signals and 
Wireless,” the statement is made that three shorts, in the 
Morse Code, represent the letter R. The mistake is no doubt a 
mere slip of the pen, or unnoticed printer’s error. As far as 
the present reviewer, who has had some acquaintance with the 
subject, can judge, the author has, as orientals would say, 
bound upon the brow of experience the tablet of accuracy. 

Selection was, of course, Mr. Bowen’s chief difficulty ; and here 
one finds something unsatisfactory. Trivialities are sometimes 
given more than their due importance, and matters of greater 
weight but cursorily examined. For instance, there are two 
mentions of the Paying-off Pendant, one in the chapter on signals 
and one in that on Naval customs, both worded similarly. On the 
other hand, Cruisers are dismissed thus: 

Essentially, of course, she is a cruising ship, yet the majority 
of the cruisers now figuring in the Navy List were built to operate 
in squadrons in the narrow confines of the North Sea. Perhaps it 
is easier to describe the cruiser by her functions, which are manifold. 
Firstly, there is the work of patrolling the Seven Seas . . 


and so on to “ sixthly.”’ 

These brief remarks cover in a sense the functions of the 
cruiser; but in a book about the Navy, so disconcerting a 
statement as the first sentence quoted above, demands elabora- 
tion. She is essentially a cruising ship, yet the majority of ours 
are not built for cruising ! 

Again, the ever growing importance of the cruiser, as a result 
of the limitation of larger ships under the Washington Agreement 
is not even mentioned, though other effects of the Treaty are 
noted. The author merely says that it is unlikely that our 
new cruisers “ will be inferior to our French and Italian rivals, 
whose 10,000 ton ships are to have eight 8-inch guns and steam 
34 knots.” No mention of Japan’s sixteen 33-knot or America’s 
nine 35-knot vessels! Of course, the book does not set out to 
compare our Navy with those of other nations, but this is a case 
of rapid development of a certain type of ship, irrespective of 
nationality, as the author has apparently seen; but he has 
shirked the matter. 

On the whole, however, the difficult problem of selection is 
successfully solved; and the usually neglected subject of 
organisation, both of materiel and personnel, sufficiently 
elaborated. 

The manner in which the inevitable funny stories are used 
to leaven the whole is good: they are old yarns, but will be new 
to many a landsman; and, which is more worthy, each one 
explains a custom, heightens an effect or points a moral. None 
is incongruous: each creeps naturally into its due place in the 
account and serves a distinct purpose. 

The book is illustrated by a number of photographs chosen 
to show a variety of ships and aspects of life afloat. The quality 
of the pictures, however, is not uniformly good ; though it should 
be remembered that good photographs of evolutions, etc., are 
not easy to take. The photographer is apt to become unpopular. 

Anyone wishing to learn something of the Navy, will probably 
receive the advice, “‘ Read Callender”; but, having assimilated 
something of naval history, The King’s Navy will give him, on 
the whole, a clear and balanced understanding of the modern 
Navy. The book can be recommended to any boy with his eye 
on the Navy as a profession. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


A King by Night. 

For ramification of plot, multitude of characters, and recurrence 
of incident, Mr. Edgar Wallace’s latest story would be hard to beat. 
Beside it the wildest American film would seem tame and the direst 
“penny dreadful” uneventful. And if the plot is lurid and the 
principal actors as thrillingly heroic or villainous as the detective-story 
fan could possibly desire, the scenery has never been surpassed 
There is a block of offices, for instance, the sinister construction of 
which is a masterpiece of stage carpentering. The initial plot is 
simple. An American citizen, enjoying the life interest in an estate 
yielding an annual income of four hundred thousand dollars, has not 
been seen by his friends or relatives for several years. He is supposed 
to be travelling, and his income has been paid on his written instruc. 
tions to two Continental banks. When the story opens his niece 
heiress to the estate in the event of his death, has come to Europe 
to seek him, having received a cypher message to the effect that he is 
held a prisoner “ near railroad western.”” With that vague clue the 
search begins and passes through all kinds of horrors, until the mystery 
is finally cleared up. It says much for Mr. Wallace’s skill in this 
kind of story that he makes improbability seem plausible, though 
for the true connoisseur of detective fiction he has spoilt an otherwise 
well-constructed story by a dénouement to which he has given no clue 
worth the name when he could easily have given a dozen. As some 
compensation for this fault, the light relief of the story is quite 
exceptionally agreeable, and, the characters generally, even the 
wickedest and cleverest of them, are sufficiently human. They are 
moved about by the long arm of coincidence—a very Briareus of a 
coincidence—but they are not waxwork. 


By Epvcar Watace. Long, 7s. 6d. 


The House of Delusion. By E. M. Carnmicuaret. Melrose. 1s. 64. 


A romance of ’45 with Bonny Prince Charlie given a rest and with 
Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat used as the model for its leading character, 
Mr. Carmichael’s novel has already something to commend it. The 
yarn is a good one and it is well spun, but, an unusual though highly 
agreeable feature in a costume story, it is the characterisation that 
counts. Lochalsh, the cruel, unscrupulous, suave and witty schemer 
and trimmer, who looks upon the Hanoverian as a boor and the Stuart 
as an adventurer, who plays a lone hand in a game of his own, and, 
when fortune tricks him, throws it in with a gesture of contemptuous 
defiance, and goes to his death mocking at his fate, is convincing. 
Lochalsh is a bigger man than Lovat, and after all it is Lovat’s portrait 
and not Lovat’s biography that has inspired Mr. Carmichael. Only 
second to this study of the Highland Chief, is that of the great man’s 
factor, mean-souled and craven, but with a self-knowledge that haunts 
and taunts him, a Judas lacking the courage to hang himself. Good, 
too, is Mistress Grizel Crichton the Whig spinster from Edinburgh 
not to be put off travelling because of “‘a paltry Tory rebellion.” 
And in addition there is the story, quick in movement and crowded 
with situations, some fresh and some hackneyed, but all appropriate 
enough for the setting—the Highlands in °45, when the Chevalier 
was at Holyrood, and Culloden was already foreshadowed. 


A Doctor’s Diary. By A Haruey Street Docror. Hutchinson. 5s. 

There is nothing of the diary about this little book. It consists 
merely of ten chapters written in short paragraphs, concerned with 
the common things of health. The Doctor writes as an ordinary 
practitioner, with an open mind towards the newer kinds of treat- 
ment, but not inclined to throw over all the old. He believes in 
sun, but within limits. He is kind towards the average English- 
woman's habit of eating frequent small meals, and even approves 
of the eleven o’clock lunch—which, by the bye, is not a0 
invention of the well-to-do shopping woman, but an old-established 
institution of the English household, particularly in the provinces. 
The “martyrs to dyspepsia,” says our Doctor, are now nearly all 
men. He does not belong to the cancer alarmists. He is for warm 
baths rather than cold. On the whole, one would say, he would be 
looked upon as a comfortable counsellor for the middle-aged suburbaa 
resident. The printer should have corrected the doctor's irritating 
habit of putting ordinary words and phrases within quotation marks. 


Confessions of a Candidate. By Frank Gray. Hopkinson. 6s. 
Very few men who have been in Parliament recently have better 
reason for writing about elections than Mr. Frank Gray. In 1922 he 
accomplished the most astonishing feat of the general election, winning 
Oxford City by turning a minority of 6000 into a Liberal majority 
of 4000. True, he had in Sir John Marriott “the weakest possible 
opponent,” but the seat was judged to be immovably Conservative. 
Mr. Gray tells us how he did it—by personal effort, visiting 12,000 
households, making himself known to almost the whole electorate. 
He believes in canvassing, but only of a special sort. He thinks 
it will die out for lack of canvassers who can learn the job. “I could 
turn a number of villages I know Bolshevik,” says he, “ if I was only 
allowed to send the vicar’s wife round to canvass for the Conservative 
party.” Mr. Gray may not have studied the books on the poyeheney 
of the herd, but he knows all about it, and perhaps his party would 
wise to make him director of a new department at headquarters. 
He won Oxford again in the Tariff election of 1923, but lost the seat 
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MARY GLENN 


A NOVEL BY 
GERTRUDE MILLIN 
Price 6s. net 


“ This short study of a woman's life and 
character is important for its sincerity and 
restrained but acute emotional feeling. 

. Mrs. Millin has worked on a big 
canvas and has’ made a beautiful thing 
of it.’ 


“ This book is better than brilliant. 
restraint, its power, its simplicity—natural 
and quite unstudied—its unhurried tragedy, 
put it quite outside the ordinary run of 
even ordinarily good novels. . . ere 
is not a false note in all these difficult 
pages.” 


“ South Africa gave the world one great 
writer in Olive hreiner. It has now 
given us another in Sarah Gertrude Millin. 

Mary Gienn is a masterpiece in its 
characterisation and its restraint. . . 
odern fiction can show oo th more 
poignant, more moving. . ere is 
not one moment of false emotion.’ 


Times Literary 
Supplement: 
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Weekly 
W estminster: 


Evening 
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Morning “ Fire and intensite, and a wide outjenk: 
= in pit are again ec es ualities 
Post: of MM as Glenn. - ay 
~ an hand is dead- -sure * its effects. 
Her analysis of motive is a ruthless cast- 
ing out of false sentiment, and is dis- 
iameoegetly applied to all her characters 
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on petition, his election bills offering, as he admits, a remarkable 
opportunity to his opponents. The reader would have been grateful 
for a fuller account of this catastrophe. Mr. Gray has a number 
of brisk sketches of the parliamentary successes and failures of two 
Parliaments, and he gives an amusing account of the life of a junior 
whip. The book is lively but hasty. Mr. Gray might have been 
expected to know how to spell the names of all his colleagues. 
“Save the unhappy example of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, many can- 
didates have endeavoured to evade pledges,” is an example of the 
kind of sentence which Mr. Gray in his carelessness can write. 


Casanova’s Escape from the Leads. Translated with an introduction 
by ArTour MacHeNn. Casanova Society. 7s. 6d. 

Casanova has had no lack of students and translators, but the 
Society which engages in the pious work of keeping green the memory 
of this most famous of engaging rogues has been fortunate in enlisting 
the services of Mr. Arthur Machen to tell again the tale of his escape 
from the Leads, the State prison of Venice. Mr. Machen is so sparing 
a writer that his faithful public will neglect nothing which he produces, 
and his name on this volume may lead some who have not yet had 
the pleasure of Casanova’s acquaintance to meet him here for the 
first time. The translator’s introduction is of the briefest, consisting 
only of eight generously margined pages ; but it suffices for him to 
present a strikingly vivid sketch of Casanova, and to explain how one 
fine morning, when he “ was sleeping peacefully in his bed, not in the 
least disturbed by the consciousness of his many ill deeds,” he awakened 
to find at his bedside an officer of the State Inquisitors, and a couple 
of hours later found himself consigned to the Leads. From this point 
Mr. Machen lets Casanova himself take up the tale, in a translation 
which is perfect of its kind, and preserves admirably those turns of 
phrase which reveal the mentality of the rogue who wrote them. 
There can be in all literature few records of action so suggestive of 
character as Casanova’s own story of his escape from the State prison 
of Venice. It is, besides, a rattling good story of adventure, very 
satisfying to that spirit of the schoolboy which still lurks even in 
the worst of us. Mr. Machen and the Casanova Society are to be 
heartily congratulated on the retelling of this classic example of how 
well it pays to be clever and let who will be good. 


Mere Mortals. By C. Mactaurin. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. MacLaurin is an Australian doctor who entertains the readers 
of certain papers in the Commonwealth by writing about the diseases 
of the great ones of the past. This has been done, as we all know, 
with some thoroughness during the past half-century or so, and there 
is a vast amount of material for the MacLaurins of our day to dig in. 
The particular point about the author of Mere Mortals and its pre- 
decessor is that he is concerned to account for the actions and the 
miseries of the eminent mainly upon the theory that they suffered 
from syphilis, hereditary or acquired. True, he does not find the disease 
in Dr. Johnson or Luther, in Fielding or James the First, or Nietzsche, 
while he announces emphatically that Frederick the Great did not 
die of syphilis. But he enjoys himself thoroughly when he comes to 
Henry VIII. and his children, to Ivan the Terrible, Henri Quatre, 
Schopenhauer, and a few others. ‘“‘We are making a mistake,” 
he writes, “in concentrating on the search for the discovery of the 
will-o’-the-wisp cause of cancer.’’ Mr. MacLaurin could not know 
how topical that sentence would be in 1925, but the fact of his 
making it is an illustration of his quality. One is not sorry to learn 
that, though he has often thought of writing a history of the effect 
of syphilis upon the world, he has not attempted it, for the difficul- 
ties have appalled him. That is well, since Mr. MacLaurin has 
adopted an irritating manner of writing, though certain pages, such 
as those on the great plagues of history, show that he can write plain 
sense when he tries. He is sarcastic at the expense of people who 
talk about the “red plague,” yet he sees virtue in speaking of the 
“black death” as the “ great mortality ” and refers to Johnson as 
the “‘Great Cham.” He claims “the doctor’s privilege of writing 
with absolute frankness,” but wastes pages in evading the simple 
statement of facts or evidence about Queen Elizabeth, and elsewhere 
declines to soil his “‘ clean book ” with things that other writers, not 
having the doctor’s privileges, could state without an absurd self- 
consciousness. The portraits are worthy of a better setting. 


THE CITY 


HE feature of the week—and indeed the last account— 

has been the extraordinary rise in Courtaulds. On 

July 2ist the price of the shares was £5 6s. On 
August 10th it touched £6 16s., and at the time of writing 
the price is in the neighbourhood of £6 7s. 6d. Many holders 
are asking themselves (and others) whether they should take 
their profits or continue to hold. During the past three weeks 
the market capitalisation of Courtaulds has increased £12,000,000, 
which appears fantastic, but confirms the view taken here 
when Mr. Churchill introduced his Budget. From the specu- 
lative point of view a reaction would appear more likely than 
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an advance. Also it does not appear probable that diy; 
for the next year or two will be commensurate with the Present 
quotation. This, however, exhausts the bear points. In » 
American banker’s circular I see that the American yj 
Company, the whole of the ordinary capital of which is owney 
by Courtaulds, is far and away the largest producer of artificial 
silk in the United States, and actually supplies three-quarter 
of that country’s production. Incidentally, it is stated that 
four out of five big companies manufacturing artificial gj 
(rayon, as it is termed there) are controlled by foreign capital, 
being subsidiaries of Belgian, French and Italian companies, 
It is stated in the same circular that the American Visco, 
Company last year made a profit of nearly $1 per Ib., on, 
production of 30,000,000 Ibs., whereas Courtaulds in 
made a profit of over $1 per Ib. on an output of 16,000,000 Ibs, 
If the manufacture of artificial silk is so lucrative, it may be 
asked why the field is not overrun with swarms of newcomer, 
The answer is that artificial silk requires enormous financial 
outlay, much experimentation and highly specialised technical 
skill. In the United States manufacturers are refusing orden 
for delivery before October, and some have disposed of their 
whole output for the year, and are working on three eight-hour 
shifts daily. Although over-production may occur some time 
or other, “ saturation point ’’ is not likely to happen in America 
for years to come. 

* a“ 

So much for the industry in general, and particularly in 
America. Now let us return to Courtaulds. The American 
financial papers a few weeks ago pointed out that investor 
who wish to share in the prosperity of this industry would find 
it difficult to do so unless they went to London, Paris, Brussels 
or Turin in search of shares. The American investor has taken 
this advice, and large orders have reached London for Courtaulds, 
for it has not escaped attention out there that the American 
Viscose Corporation is putting up another factory in West 
Virginia, with an annual productive capacity of 10,000,000 lbs., 
as well as adding to its existing factories. This company is 
so well booked up with orders that it has not had to reduce 
prices, but has actually increased them for some counts, 
Courtaulds themselves are building a big new factory at 
Wolverhampton and are about to erect factories in Calais and 
Bombay. There seems no limit to its possibilities, and although, 
as already stated, dividends are not likely for the next year 
or two to justify the present price, there might at any moment 
be a handsome bonus in the shape of a distribution, for example, 
of shares of the American company. The Courtauld board 
consists of nine persons, only one of whom is titled ; it contains 
no ex-Cabinet Ministers, is very secretive, and its intentions 
do not leak out in advance. 

+ - * 

To what conclusion, then, does all this lead one? Should 
the shares be sold or held? It is a very difficult problem to 
resolve, but I believe in objective comments and will, therefore, 
make so bold as to say that if I were a speculator I should 
take the present profit in the hope of getting in more 
later on, but that if I were an investor, prepared to ignore 
temporary fluctuations, I should hold the shares for an ultimate 
price of fully £10, or the equivalent thereof, allowing for further 


bonuses. 
* * . 


A short time ago speculators in rubber shares were indis- 
criminately buying shares in those companies which wert 
known to have made no forward sales. Now that the com 
modity is easier sentiment has changed and shrewd investors 
are turning their attention to companies which met the market 
as it advanced, and are thus assured of substantial profits 
over the next year or two. Among these may be i 
Hanwella, whose £1 shares are procurable around 13s. In 
1924 this company sold its crop of 244,897 Ibs. at only 1s. 2i4. 
per Ib., but nevertheless comfortably earned a 2} per cent. 
dividend. The output for the current year is estimated # 
289,500 Ibs., of which 168,382 Ibs. have already been disposed 
of at about 2s. 3d. per Ib. Given a similar average for 
balance of the crop, the year’s earnings would reach about 
18 per cent. on the issued capital (equal to 20 per cent. on the 
present share quotation). Similarly, for 1926, out of # 
estimated harvest of 400,000 Ibs. no less than 241,920 Ibs. 
have been sold under forward contract - 2s. ee oh! 
earnings on this portion of the crop alone A pro 
10 per cent. dividend. At their present substantial discoun t 
the shares are obviously an attractive holding .for 4 high 
potential dividend return with the prospect of gradual appreci 
tion towards par. A. Eur Davies. 





